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I 


Tue title of ‘‘ Theology of Crisis ”’ which has been adopted 
or accepted by the group of Swiss and German theological 
thinkers who follow the standard of Professor Karl Barth, is 
characteristic in the paradox and challenge which it implies. 

To an age for which “ crisis ”’ is a fact which none can 
escape and a catchword on the lips of every publicist, the 
“Theology of Crisis ’’ offers a Christianity built upon crisis 
ofa keener, more profound and more searching kind. To our 
sick consciousness of crisis in every phase of our life and our 
sense of impending doom, this theology presents a view of 
teligion which is, in its essence, ever-present and inescapable 
crisis, and a doom ever-pending in its eschatology, ever-met 
in its scheme of redemption. To the acute and almost 
unbearable tensions of our life it brings a tension yet more 
intense—the tension of absolute faith. “If it seems un- 
bearable to anyone,” says Karl Barth, “‘ he should ask himself 


1 This article will be concluded in the next issue of the Hissert 
JournaL, in which issue a criticism of the Theology of Crisis will also 
appear.— EDITOR. 
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how the tensions of human life, of which we know more than 
in other ages, are to be encountered except with the greater 
tension of faith,” which, he affirms afresh, ‘‘ Pauline theology, 
Pauline Christianity, with the word of resurrection at its 
centre, shows to us.” The claim of this theology to cure 
crisis with keener crisis, tension with greater tension, is itself 
a paradox, and the dialectical method which it pursues js 
poised upon paradox. 

The challenge which it throws down to our modern ways 
of thought is startlingly wide and uncompromising. For it 
asserts bluntly that our life and thought, both collective and 
individual, are wrong at root and have been going increas. 
ingly astray for at least the last two hundred years. Here is 
no Christianity flirting with the spirit of the age or indulging 
in amiable pourparlers with science and philosophy, no 
theology setting to partners with modern evolutionism and 
secularism. Nor is this a theology confined to theologians; 
it is a ““ word ” addressed to all men. It is theology militant, 
declaring war a l’outrance upon all that is most character- 
istically modern and fashionable. It criticises with an equal 
intransigence the idealism of the school of Hegel, that “ philo- 
sophy of the Spirit” which animates modern Italy under Croce, 
the evolutionary thought of such as Bergson, Alexander and 
Lloyd Morgan, the trans-Atlantic humanism of which Irving 
Babbitt is the high priest, the psychology of Freud and Jung, 
the behaviourism of Pavlov and Watson, the “ theology of 
experience ”’ of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, the eschatology 
of Schweitzer and Weiss, the ‘‘ numinism”’ of Otto, the 
romanticism popularised by Rousseau, the neo-Thomist 
classicism of Maritain, modernism, orthodoxy and funda- 
mentalism in more popular religion, democracy, nationalism 
and Bolshevism in politics, individualism and secularism in 
life. Its ‘“‘hand is against every man”; this theology 
stands “contra mundum” in clear and uncompromising 
opposition to the way of our world. Its significance, there- 
fore, is far from being circumscribed by theology as that term 
is generally understood ; it throws its own light, in Barth’s 
phrase, its “* horizon-light,” upon every aspect of our life. 
To this theology all these alike are “Mammon”; in 
exchange for these creeds, in which it perceives only “ false 
gods,”’ it offers once again no more and no less than, God, 
that démodé reality, unmodernised, undiluted and ur 
diminished. 

This movement in theology is also known under the 
alternative title of the ‘“‘ Barthian theology ” ; but its orig 
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nator, prophet and leader, Professor Karl Barth, would be 
the first to disclaim such a naming, for he is equally averse 
to personal publicity, movements and names. “ No better 
method can be devised,” he has said, “‘ of keeping away the 
truth than to stamp it with this or that name.” It was he, 
however, who sounded the trumpet-call of this theology with 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans in 1918, when 
a young pastor of the Reformed Church at Safenwil in 
Switzerland, and his influence remains paramount in its 
ranks. The work contained all that was most paradoxical, 
provocative and challenging in his thought and caused an 
immediate sensation. Barth awoke to “ find himself famous.”’ 
Since then it has seen five editions, has been translated and 
become a burning topic of theology in all the Protestant 
countries of Europe in particular, although Rome also has 
taken it to heart, and has at last, with a typical British 
deliberation, just appeared in an English translation. In 
each successive edition its author has to some extent modified 
eatlier extremities of thought and expression or abandoned 
positions, mostly inessential, which, on more mature con- 
sideration, he has found untenable. But the gist of his 
argument and the force of his challenge remain unabated. 
The book was the fruit of his own practical preaching 
experience. Confronted with the duty of preaching the 
“Word of God ” to his people, he found that he had only 
an impotent and emasculated theology to give them. He 
set to work to review the first sources of Christianity in the 
light of this practical necessity ; of that self-set task the 
“theology of crisis” is the issue. That quest, so unsatis- 
factory seemed to him the state of current theological 
thought, soon became an all-engrossing claim upon his life 
and powers, and one to which he proceeded wholly to devote 
himself, From chairs of theology at Géttingen and Miinster, 
he passed to the more important professorship of Reformed 
theology at Bonn in 1929 which he still holds. In addition 
to the now-famous work on the Romans he has published 
several volumes of addresses, including one containing much 
of his most characteristic thought, translated into English 
under the significant title of The Word of God and the Word 
of Man, commentaries on the Corinthians (containing his 
thought on the crucial subject of the Resurrection) and the 
Philippians, and, finally, the first volume of a monumental 
work on Church Dogmatics, in which he proposes to review 
the whole field of theology or, as he now prefers to call it, 
Dogmatics, in five volumes. In view of his unique influence 
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in and beyond the field of theology proper and of the condj- 
tion of crisis which grows increasingly acute in that sphere 
itself, whether to adherent or opponent, this great and bold 
undertaking is of the utmost significance and an event upon 
which theological thought of every complexion waits with an 
anxious attention. So far he has done little more than outline 
his position, but it seems clear that his thought is now ripe 
and ready for the harvest and no longer in process of gesta- 
tion. ‘“‘ I know where I mean to come out,” he has said in 
the Preface to the first volume of the Dogmatics, “if the 
Lord will.” 

Karl Barth is a Bernois Swiss, of the Reformed Church, 
and is now forty-seven years of age. These facts are of 
considerable importance in estimating his outlook and the 
influences which have shaped it. As a Swiss whose early 
maturity was spent within sound of the guns of the Great 
War, in his native Alps, as Romain Rolland has put it, 
** above the battle,” with the tides of war and death beating 
upon every frontier of his fatherland during his formative 
years, it is a little wonder that the sense of doom and crisis 
dominates his thought. His native love of and familiarity 
with the mountains colours both the manner and the matter 
of his theology. ‘‘ The mind, the mind has mountains,” 
wrote Gerald Manley Hopkins ; the mind of Karl Barth has 
both its mountains and its abysses. Images of mountain 
and abyss are, indeed, frequent in his phraseology. He 
speaks of the “‘ impassable frontier of death, the unbridgable 
chasm before which we are called to a halt,” of man “ stand- 
ing on the edge of a precipice daring the swing into the 
uncertain, the bottomless, and there, swinging over the gulf, 
. . . taken hold of by the hand of God.” When he sees 
Paul, he sees behind him a “ mountain-high, marvellous 
secret.” To the mountain-background of his mind and life 
are clearly attributable much that gives vigour and unique 
grandeur to his prose and that strong feeling for dialectic, 
the contrasted heights and depths of thought, which is the 
very fibre of his mind. 

Switzerland has always been a clearing-house for the 
thought of Europe; during the’war years her neutrality 
intensified that tendency, for in her hospitable boundaries 
the refugee-thinkers, of whom Lenin is a type, found 
sanctuary. Barth was therefore,“as a young man, in close 
touch with all that was most vigorous, significant and 
advanced in the thought of Europe. As a Swiss-German, 
trained for the pastorate in the theology which traces back 
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through Hermann and Ritschl to Schleiermacher and finds 
its foundations in the Reformation theology of Luther and 
Calvin who, in their turn, mined in the rock of Augustine 
and Paul, he was in close touch with all that was most vital 
in modern European theological thinking, firm-set in the 
basic principles of the Reformers, and sufficiently akin in 
mind to appreciate to the full that desperation in the mind 
and heart of post-war Germany which found a voice in 
Spengler’s Decline of the West. Barth inherited a bankrupt 
theology, a darkly pessimistic philosophy and a world-view 
clouded with crisis and the sense of doom. His thought was 
shaped in a cyclone of “ crisis”? which, in its slow but 
ineluctable march, is only now touching our western shores. 
The influence of these factors is evident throughout his work 
and no just estimate of its significance can be attempted 
without bearing this unique background in mind. 

With Barth are associated in the ‘‘ Theology of Crisis ” 
and, in the main, in agreement, a group of Swiss-German 
and German theologians for whom he is the acknowledged 
leader and whose mentality has been subjected to forces 
similar to those which have shaped his own mind. Among 
these the most prominent are Professor Emil Brunner of 
Zurich, whose more philosophical bent and lecturing activities 
have spread the gospel in England and America, Professor 
Bultmann of Marburg, and Doctors Gogarten and Thorney- 
son, all of whom have published works of the same general 
tendency, built upon what may be called the Barthian 
foundations. The ‘‘ Theology of Crisis ”’ also finds important 
periodical expression in a theological review with the 
characteristic title of Zwischen den Zeiten—Between the 
Times. But it is in the writings of Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner, many of which have been translated into English, 
that the main trend of the movement may best be studied. 
An examination of the meaning given by these writers to the 
key terms of “‘ crisis” and “‘ theology ”’ is a pre-requisite to 
such a study. 

By derivation the term “ crisis ’’ implies ‘‘ separating ”’ 
or “ judgment,” and it is with this double significance and 
in its application both to man in general and to man in 
particular that it is employed by these writers. In the 
wide meaning of Barth and Brunner the word connotes at 
once the turning-point of an illness, re-orientation of a 
movement of thought or life, logical discrimination between 
conflicting ideas, moral decision in ethics and, supremely, 
the demand made upon man by the “ Word of God ” which 
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is, in itself, both a separating, a “‘ dividing asunder,” and a 
judgment. For this theology the note of crisis is the 
authentic and inalienable note of the religion both of the 
New Testament and of the Old, and one which is re-sounded 
and re-heard whenever Christianity is re-discovered in its 
stark reality. ‘* The note of crisis,” says Professor Brunner, 
“with its repeated emphasis on NOW and To-Day,.., 
sounds like a bugle-note all through the prophets, and 
through the New Testament, and through the works of the 
Reformers.” That “‘ bugle-note ” is the “‘ kerugma ” of the 
““ Word of God,” the heralding of a way of life contrary to 
and wholly other than the natural way of life. In the 
thought of these writers this note of crisis is the essential 
feature of real religion ; it reaches its climax in the Christian 
revelation in the fact and witness of the Resurrection. 

But the Resurrection concept is not limited to the 
historical event of the resurrection of Jesus for this thought. 
In the words of Professor Brunner, Resurrection is “a 
movement from above, in which eternity invades time ” and 
is Barth’s “‘ most significant expression for that crisis in 
which the ‘Word of God’ comes to a man.” It is an 
** encounter with the Word of God in the moment between 
time and eternity, which sets before a man the alternative 
of ‘ either-or,’ and requires from him immediate decision.” 
*“* Resurrection ” and “‘ crisis ’’ thus tend to become almost 
synonymous terms for this theology. ‘* The affirmation of 
God, man and the world given in the New Testament,” says 
Professor Barth, “‘ is based exclusively upon the possibility 
of a new order absolutely beyond human thought; and 
therefore, as pre-requisite to that order, there must come a 
crisis that denies all human thought.” 

It follows that this conception of crisis as inseparable 
from Christianity and the concept of the Resurrection-life is 
closely associated with that of conversion, of a drastic re 
orientation and change of life and thought. The new life isa 
life utterly other than the old life ; but all men are enmeshed 
in the old life ; therefore a clean break, a complete turn-about 
of thought and life, are necessary for the man who would be 
** born again ” into this ‘* new order,” this new resurrection- 
life which is Christianity. Crisis is inescapable for the real 
Christian ; he becomes Christian through crisis and, as 4 
Christian, he lives a life of crisis. Therefore this theology 
would seem emphatically to preach a Christianity of the 
“‘ twice-born,”’ of those who have been “ born again,” who 
have encountered and embraced this “ crisis ’? which is thus 
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considered to be the very core of the Christian life, and here 
too it seems clean of compromise. 

The crisis which thus, as ever, according to this concep- 
tion, confronts the individual soul to-day is, in the view of 
this theology, identical in its essence with that which 
confronts the modern world. Man’s way of life, his arrogant 
and God-forgetting humanism, has come once more to the 
abyss of crisis, of separation, of judgment. Over against it 
stands, in clear and unequivocal opposition, God’s way of 
life in Christianity. To-day, Society, like the individual soul, 
is confronted with that stern and ultimately inescapable 
“ either-or ” which is crisis, either the way of life of modern 
humanism and secularism with the ever-deepening scepticism 
which increasingly shadows them, or the ‘“ wholly other ” 
way of life revealed in Christ. There is no middle way ; this 
theology will not “‘ serve God and Mammon.” 

For this theology, moreover, the connotation of the term 
“theology ” is as peculiar to it as its use of that of “ crisis ”’ ; 
it is, again, something sharply distinct from the current and 
debased conception of the term as a branch of thought 
occupying at best an equal status with other human “ logoi ” 
such as psychology, science, or metaphysics. This theology 
is concerned with the Word of God alone; those are con- 
cerned with the Word of Man. Theology here is not the 
elaboration of human thought about God ; it is the exposition 
of God’s thoughts about men. Since the Word of God is 
only revealed through the veil of imperfect human thought 
and expression, the divine absolute in the human relative, 
there can, therefore, be no perfect or satisfactory human 
theology ; theology must ever go clothed in an utter 
humility. God has ‘ reserved the perfect theology to him- 
self,” says Professor Barth. 

_ Here again, in contrast with current views of theology, 
is an unbridgable abyss between sharply-conflicting concep- 
tions, A comparison with this view of theology of pronounce- 
ments as to the nature of theology by representative modern 
writers will best mark the radical contrast between such 
conceptions and that of the Theology of Crisis. “. . . the 
theology of to-morrow,” says the modernist Professor 
Kirsopp Lake, “. . . will be based on observation, not on 
authority, on the facts of religion, as perceived by the 
individual, not on biblical or ecclesiastical revelation.” 
‘The dogmas of religion,” says the distinguished modern 
scientist and philosopher, Professor A. N. Whitehead, “ are 
the attempts to formulate in precise terms the truths dis- 
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closed in the religious experience of mankind. In exactly the 
same way,” *he adds significantly, ‘‘ the dogmas of physical 
science are the attempts to formulate in precise terms the 
truths disclosed in the sense-perception of mankind.” For 
these modernist writers theology is thus a science limited by 
the mind and psychology of man and on a par with all other 
human sciences. 

Over against such conceptions of a theology based upon 
human experience and observation, the Theology of Crisis 
stands in uncompromising opposition. For the true theology 
such data, in Professor Brunner’s words, “ have significance 
only for the knowledge of man, not for the knowledge of 
God.” ‘Theology is concerned with a knowledge of God 
which in no way is founded in man, which by no means is 
obtainable by man through his religious or metaphysical 
faculties or through his religious experience . . . knowledge 
of God from beyond all human possibilities—truth which is 
given in the event which constitutes revelation.” Theology 
is a divine, not a human science and the distance between 
this divine and that human science is as wide and impassable 
by human reason as that between God and man. 

Such a conception of the nature and function of theology, 
while marking its necessary humility before God, raises it, 
before man, once again to that “‘ high estate’ which it 
enjoyed before the modern age as the “ queen of the 
sciences.” The beggarly theology of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, reduced to a state of servitude to science 
and the “higher criticism,’ re-assumes her royalty in this 
Theology of Crisis, but it is the royalty of the servant of God. 

This theology, moreover, is equally opposed both to 
orthodoxy on the one hand and fundamentalism on the other. 
For it the Word of God is, in the phrase of Pascal, a “ livre 
scellé,” a sealed book. In Professor Barth’s words, “ the 
absolute reveals itself in the place of the relative.” Therefore 
the revelation is neither the static revelation, “‘ once-for-all 
revealed to the saints,”’ of orthodoxy, nor the identification 
of the hidden Word of God with a book, the verbal inspiration 
doctrine of Fundamentalism. ‘ The weakness of orthodoxy,” 
says Barth, “is not the supernatural element in the Bible 

. it is rather the fact that orthodoxy has a way of 
regarding some objective description of an element, such as 
the word ‘ God,’ as if it were the element itself. But the 
fact is, that a man cannot believe what is simply held before 
him. He can believe nothing that is not both within him 

1 The italics are mine.—M.C.P. 
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and before him. He can believe nothing which does not 
reveal itself to him, which has not the power to penetrate to 
him. Only the God Who reveals Himself is God.” In the 
yiew of this theology, therefore, orthodoxy and funda- 
mentalism alike, in diverging fashions, have based their 
faith on a Word which is not living but dead, on Scripture, 
dogma or human history, abolishing the distinction between 
Scripture and Revelation, between the word of man and the 
hidden Word of God, enshrining a dead human word or 
thought for the living and ever re-revealing but ever 
ultimately hidden Word of God. 

This conception of theology, provided that the revelation 
remains supreme over the logic of the human mind, has no 
quarrel with the criticism of the text of the Scriptures in 
which the hidden Word is conveyed to man through the 
imperfect medium of his thought and language. On the 
contrary such a criticism, such an industrious mining into 
the world of man for the Word of God within it, is an impera- 
tive duty. The saying of Luther “ the Scriptures are the 
crib in which Christ is laid,” is quoted with approval ; 
“... faith is compatible,” says Professor Brunner, “ with 
even the most radical criticism of the Biblical tradition 
concerning the life of Jesus.”’ And again, ‘‘ It is quite as 
possible to be a Christian with the new world-view, say 
with the teaching of Darwin, Einstein and Planck, as it was 
to be religious with the Babylonian three-storeyed universe.” 
“Historism must be allowed its say out with reason and right 
as to Biblical text ’’ ; ‘* we know that the Bible is one thing, 
revelation another,” says Barth. For this theology religion 
is freed from the dilemma which for so long seemed to be 
imposed upon it, of obscurantism on the one hand or bottom- 
less scepticism on the other. Reason, when subject to 
revelation, is untrammelled ; theology breathes once more 
in an air of chartered freedom. 

Such a view of and such claims for theology are evidently 
dependent for their validity upon the revelation upon which 
they take their stand, and that revelation upon the God Who 
reveals, It is in its doctrine of God that this theology is seen 
in its most uncompromising and paradoxical form. Where 
the whole trend of post-Renaissance thought has tended 
Increasingly to seek a God immanent in life and the experience 
of man, the Theology of Crisis stands firm upon the absolute 
transcendence of God. God is on the far side of the abyss ; 
He is a God hidden from the mind of man save for that 
revelation of Himself which He has granted to man, a “* Deus 
Vou. XXXII. No. 2. + 
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absconditus’’; He is wholly other than man, “ fotalite 
aliter.”” In Barth’s words He is “‘ the Unknown God Who 
dwells in light which no man can approach unto, the Holy 
One, the Creator and Redeemer.” ‘* God stands in contrast 
to man as the impossible in contrast to the possible, as death 
in contrast to life, as eternity in contrast to time.” ‘“ The 
only way between God and man is that which leads from 
God to man.” Except through the mediation of Christ there 
is no way from man to God. Revelation is the free gift of 
God, not the acquisition of man. The revelation, the 
“* Word of God,” that which is spoken by God to man and 
not by man about God, has been reveaied through the 
channel of a special revelation, firstly through the unbroken 
line of prophecy of the Old Testament, secondly and 
supremely through Christ the Incarnate Word of God, and 
thirdly through the Church which is the community of those 
who have been called by God and enlightened by His Spirit, 
But this special revelation of God does not necessarily exclude 
the possibility of a more general revelation. ‘* God can 
speak,”’ says Barth, “‘ through Russian Communism, through 









a flute concert or a blossoming branch or a dead dog.” 

This is no new doctrine of God ; but it is an unfashionable 
and forgotten one. That this is so a comparison with 
a few representative modern utterances upon God and 
revelation will readily demonstrate. ‘‘ God,” says Professor 
Whitehead, “‘is the lure for feeling, the eternal urge of 
desire’’—a God who is human desire deified by man. 
““God . .. is the means of securing values against their 
disappearance into the biological flux . . . a calculus for 
accurate description,” says Mr Middleton Murry—a God 
who is man’s convenience. Of the revelation of truth 
Professor Whitehead says that “religious truth must be 
developed from knowledge acquired when our ordinary senses 
and intellectual operations are at their highest pitch of 
discipline.” That is, truth is to be won by man, not to be 
given by God. “In the Magic Flute, in Christ, in all men 
and things that make us aware of divinity, the Word is 
utterly made flesh,” says the late Mr Clutton-Brock. That 
is, the hidden Word of God is “‘ utterly,’”’ wholly or perfectly 
revealed not only in Christ but also “ in all men and things 
that make us aware of divinity,”’ while the secondary position 
allotted to Christ in this egregious scheme of revelation 1s 
especially significant. ‘It is only within ourselves,”’ says 
Professor J. S. Haldane, “ that we find the revelation of 
God ” ; God is dependent upon man’s experience. “. . . all 
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written words are equally open to inspiration from the 
eternal fount and equally subject to error from the mortal 
imperfection of their authors,” says Mr Bernard Shaw in his 
recent religious extravaganza, The Adventures of the Black 
Girl in her Search for God. There is, therefore, no special 
revelation of God. Finally, to quote an author who is a 
classic of the English school of Hegelian idealism, Professor 
J. Caird, ‘* that which enters the heart must first be discerned 
by the intelligence to be true’; the “ intelligence ” of man 
is the test and judge of the truth of God. 

It will be seen that in such statements we have the exact 
converse of the Barthian position that the revelation which 
enters the heart of man is a truth carrying its own guarantees 
and proving itself. ‘‘ What manner of God is he who can be 
proved ? ” asks Barth, “ Revelation means . . . truth recog- 
nised as being true only by him who permits it to be told to 
him. It is truth carrying its own trustworthiness within 
itself. . . . It is, as Calvin expresses it, autopistic.”” God 
is hidden ; His truth is veiled, but in faith man holds to it, 
not as a relative but as an absolute truth apprehensible by 
faith though beyond the “ measure of man’s mind.” “I do 
not know it and do not understand it, but sounding from 
above and ringing in my ears I hear what is beyond the 
thought of man,” said Luther, in a saying quoted by Karl 
Barth as indicative of the right attitude towards the revela- 
tion of God. It is evident that such an attitude is far from 
being either modern or fashionable. 

How then is such a revelation of a hidden God, revealed 
in a veiled Word, receivable by man whose mind that word 
thus utterly transcends? It is the root problem of know- 
ledge upon which we strike with this question. The answer 
of Barth is again utterly opposed to the whole trend of 
modern thought since Descartes, upon whose bedrock saying 
that philosophy is built—‘t Cogito, ergo sum ”’—I think ; 
therefore I exist ; my consciousness is the measure of reality. 
The reply of Barth is characteristically epigrammatic and 

aradoxical. ‘‘ Cogitor, ergo sum,”’ he says—I am thought 

y God ; therefore I am; God is the measure of my reality, 
not my consciousness. In that riposte lies the whole gist of 
the antithesis posed by the Theology of Crisis to the thesis 
of modern thought. ‘* From first to last, the work is God’s, 
not man’s.” ! ‘* A man does not create his faith or test the 
reality of the revealed Word himself; the Word creates it 


1 J. McConnachie, The Barthian Theology. 
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in Him through the Spirit of God.” ‘* God speaks and man 
hears.” : 

But even to hear man must have the capacity to hear, 
But, according to this theology, the imago dei, the pristine 
image of God which was in him in creation, is utter] 
destroyed by sin; therefore of himself he cannot even hear, 
“This is the depth of human distress,” writes Professor 
Brunner, “‘ that we are separated from God, that our com- 
munion with Him is destroyed.” This doctrine of the imago 
dei is the test of every theology and it is significant that it 
is upon this point that Professor Barth and Professor 
Brunner differ. It is the point, moreover, upon which, 
ultimately, the Roman Catholic and Protestant theologies 
are opposed. For Roman Catholicism there is an analogia 
entis, a likeness of being between God and man. Upon that 
foundation doctrine the Roman Catholic Church erects all 
her majestic system of the perfectibility of the soul and the 
attainment, with the aids of grace, of the “‘ Beatific Vision,” 
For Barth, as for the Reformers, this is the poison-root of 
humanism, of the perilous vaunt of mystical attainment of 
God by the human spirit, of the idealistic erection of an idea 
of God by reason. He will have none of it. In fallen man 
there is no point of contact with God; it has been utterly 
lost through sin. ‘ It is the Revelation itself which creates 
the necessary point of contact.”’ There is no analogia entis, 
but there is an analogia fidet, a likeness created through and 
by faith. ‘* The believer by faith becomes like God and able 
thus to receive the Word of God.” It is so that Barth 
interprets the saying of St Paul: ‘‘ Now that ye have come 
to know God, or rather to be known of God.” ‘‘ Cogitor, ergo 
sum’; God thinks me, therefore I become alive again in 
His thought and my dead “ point of contact ” with God is 
reborn in me. 

Brunner is less extreme and less emphatic on this point, 
but he stops far short of the Roman analogia entis. “In 
man qua creature,” he holds, “‘ there resides (not a likeness 
to God) but the possibility or capacity of man for God, which 
discovers itself in man’s question after God, as well as in his 
science, and art, morality, civilisation and religion.”’! The 
fact that Brunner is of the Lutheran, Barth of the Calvinist 
branch of the Reformed Church, probably accounts in some 
part for this divergence of view. That divergence, however, 
seems of more importance for the problems of Christian 
living than for the fundamentals of Christian faith. On the 
1 McConnachie, The Barthian Theology. 
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view of Brunner a place remains more evidently in the 
Christian life for a humanism subject to revelation ; accord- 
ing to Barth’s doctrine it is not easy to see what value can be 
attached to a humanism which is, ipso facto, utterly corrupted 
by sin and within which revelation can find no place. For 
both, however, it remains the essential truth that there is 
no way from man to God apart from the grace of God which 
is His free gift and is to be found only by faith. By faith 
alone we are ‘‘ justified,” made able to receive the revelation 
of God and to live it. Again it is no new doctrine. It is the 
word of Luther upon which the Reformation turned. ‘“‘ Ergo 
sola fide justificamur.” It is also the word of Paul—* being 
justified by faith’; ‘‘ man is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ’ ; “* that we might 
be justified by faith.” 

Since the Word of God, revelation, is only knowable by 
man in and through faith, the conception of faith in this 
theology is its corner-stone. ‘ Faith is the venture,” says 
Professor Brunner, ‘‘ by which one trusts the truth of a word, 
not because one is courageous and tries it out for once, but 
because one cannot do otherwise under the constraint of the 
word.” ‘ Faith,” says Professor Barth, ‘“‘ means seeking not 
noise but quiet, and letting God speak within,” and again, 
“The faith of man is the will for empty space . . . the leap 
into the unknown, into the dark, into empty air.” It is an 
act caused, conditioned and fulfilled by God alone. It is not 
belief in a doctrine or in a book or in a church ; it is faith in 
God and in the Word of God as the vraie vérité to which the 
revelation we know relates, the Absolute revealing itself “* in 
the place of the relative.” ‘‘ I never believed in a creed of 
the Church,”’ says Professor Brunner, “‘ and hope never to 
doso. I believe in the Word of God and in nothing besides, 
for I do not wish to commit idolatry.” On such a knife-edge 
between the Word of God and complete scepticism hangs this 
faith. Moreover, faith is the act, not of any part of a man, 
of his mind or his spirit or his intuition ; it is the decisive 
fact of the whole man. “Faith is neither a psychological 
function,” says Professor Brunner again, “‘ nor a combination 
of such functions ; it is the life-utterance of the total self in 
its unanalysable unity . . . the totality-act of personality.” 

Such a drastic, unyielding conception of faith may be 
compared with conceptions of faith of the modernism upon 
which this theology wages so implacable a war. “... 
religious faith,” says Professor Hastings Rashdall, a leading 
light of English modernism, ‘‘ means the deliberate adoption 
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by an effort of the will, as practically certain for purposes of 
action and of feeling, of a religious belief.” ‘* The religious 
man,” says Dr Edwyn Bevan, “‘ chooses to take the good and 
the beauty revealed in the human spirit at its highest and 
best as giving the real purport and meaning of the Whole,” 
For Professor Rashdall faith is, therefore, an act of the human 
will, for Dr Bevan an act of intellectual discrimination and 
choice. How great a gulf divides such conceptions of faith 
from the “ leap into the unknown,” the “ totality-act,” the 
“* sola fides ’”’ of the Theology of Crisis ! 


M. CHANING-PEARCE, 
Rrron HAL, 
OxFORD. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILISATION. 


DOROTHY M. EMMET, 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ProrEssoR WHITEHEAD has given us a new book this year in 
which he seeks to find illustrations for some of his philoso- 
phical ideas in a series of meditations on the meaning of 
civilisation. That such a theme is one which we do well to 
ponder at a time like the present goes almost without saying ; 
and fortunately, with the exception of one or two very 
obscure sections, Adventures of Ideas‘ is perhaps the most 
delightful and readable, and may possibly be recognised as 
the most valuable of the series of books of which at present 
it forms the culmination. 

Professor Whitehead’s thought is continually developing ; 
so that any attempt to make an analysis of it is in some 
sense doomed, like the Intellect in Bergson’s philosophy, to 
be an attempt to spatialise in static form the changing and 
growing flow of life. And we all know that his wisdom is 
not given us in a form which he who runs may read—in 
the railway train, for instance, or the tube. He writes from 
aunique background of broad sympathies and great learning 
—as a humanist, a mathematician and an artist. But he is 
continually interested in the general rather than the parti- 
cular, and it is notorious that the more general an idea is, the 
more difficult it is to express it in our familiar language, which 
has been forged for the particular ends of life. For language, 
as Bergson has shown, is an instrument man has made to 
further his practical ends, and also to try to interpret his 
world, but its adequacy for the second use has largely been 
limited by the special purposes of the former. So a philoso- 
phical vocabulary has grown up which was devised for the 
old way of thinking about the world in terms of Substance 


1 Adventure of Ideas, Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
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and Attribute, and of the dualism between Mind and Matter, 
but which cannot yet adequately express our new ways 
of conceiving it in terms of Process, Growth, and the unit 
of living experience. So Whitehead demands the right to 
coin a new philosophical vocabulary where the old might 
be ambiguous ; and he avoids being ambiguous at the cost 
of being at times obscure. 

Moreover, he is firmly convinced of the necessity of trying 
to work out a whole metaphysical system. He sets out with 
the stout heart of mediaeval scholastic to compose his Summa, 
and to arrive at a coherent and comprehensive system of 
general ideas in terms of which the whole of our experience 
may be interpreted. But, as his reviewer of Adventures of 
Ideas in the Times Literary Supplement said (and surely 
rightly), his work is likely to be remembered not so much for 
the system as for “‘ the wisdom of unsurpassable massiveness 
and integrity ” which illumines it. For “ True intuitions are 
a treasure ever. They can be incorporated into innumerable 
systems, but no system is of value that does not incorporate 
them. All systems must be regarded as transitory, White- 
head tells us. But true intuitions remain. And it is on 
this count, if on no other, that Whitehead is of permanent 
significance.” 

I find that reading him gives me something of the feeling 
of walking in the mountains. The lower slopes of prepara- 
tory work are stiff going, where I perhaps stumble over loose 
stones, and continually lose the path, and sometimes after 
many hours of scrambling about begin to suspect that there 
isn’t one. And then suddenly I come upon a sentence with 
the sublimity and fine chiselling of a mountain peak, and 
in the excitement of it, the heat and fatigue are forgotten. 
But Whitehead himself is firmly convinced that he has 
reached the peak by means of a path which he has really 
blazed through the moraine and up the gully ; so that even 
if we are among those who suspect that his system-building 
is the way in which he rationalises his flashes of insight, rather 
than the steps by which he arrives at them, we can at least 
seek to find out what kind of general metaphysical position 
he believes to be consistent with such intuitions. 

The essential feature of Whitehead’s metaphysic seems 
to be its attempt to combine a philosophy of real process, like 
that of Bergson or of Alexander, with a form of Platonism: 
that is to say, one in which time, growth, and creative 
advance into novelty are taken really seriously with one 
which finds in a timeless order the stable conditions of the 
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rocess, and its rescue from mere temporalism or relativism. 
He tries to put together an expression of the intuition of 

ermanence—of the things which remain—and an expression 
of the intuition of growth and transience—of the things 
which change and pass—and to do so in such a way that each 
may be seen to be essential to the other. The result is 
clearly akin to that side of Hegelian philosophy which looks 
on the Real as a process of self-development. But to the 
Hegelian this is the unfolding of what was already implicitly 
there, and so there is no becoming of what is really new in the 
creative process. Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism, on 
the other hand, looks on each new event as a real “ plunge 
into novelty.” The “ creativity of the world is the throbbing 
emotion of the past, hurling itself into a new transcendent 
fact. It is the flying dart of which Lucretius speaks, hurled 
beyond the bounds of the world.” ? 

In his earlier Naturphilosophie Whitehead described 
Nature as a “‘ passage of events.’’ He appealed to our 
fundamental primitive sense of Nature as a happening, 
something going on—it is a “ passage,” the component 
moments of which he called ‘“ events.” But while events 
are continually passing, their characters are repeated and 
recognisable. These are called “Objects.” When some 
character is repeated through a sufficient number of events, 
you have the relative permanence of a physical object—for 
instance, Cleopatra’s Needle on the Embankment is the 
conformation of a long succession of events to a recognisable 
form. When such a character is repeated in a regular 
sequence you have a “‘ mechanical ”’ route of events. This 
repetition may be a rhythmic recurrence—we have here the 
notion of periodicity, which underlies for instance the elec- 
tronic wave theory of matter. When on the background 
of rhythmic repetition a new kind of order or character arises, 
you have “‘ life.” 

How can this new character arise ? In his later books 
Whitehead describes events as ‘“ processes of experience.” 
That is to say they are urges of the basic creative activity 
towards its self-formation into some definite character. 
This urge he calls the “‘ subjective aim ” of each actuality ; 
and he describes the actuality as developing out of the way 
in which it “ feels” (‘‘ prehends ”’) the whole of its world. 
It grows into a unity (a “ concrescence ” 2) the nature of 


1 Adventures of Ideas, p. 227. 
* “Concrescence ” from concrescere, “‘ to grow together.” When fully 
developed, it is concrete. 
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which results from the nature of its feeling, the degree of 
emphasis, elimination, and so on, it gives other events in its 
world. The next phase into which it is passing will be 
characterised by the quality of feeling in the foregoing phase, 
Life then comes with “* novelty of subjective aim,” that is to 
say, from new sympathy and sensitivity in ways of feeling, 
in place of the mere repetition of the character of the response, 
conforming to the inheritance of the past. So a “ living” 
organism continually recreates itself. ‘* Life is an offensive 
directed against the repetitive mechanism of the universe,” 
Which means that when we “get into a rut,” when ow 
spiritual arteries harden and our ideas become stereotyped, 
we are in effect relapsing back into “‘ matter.” 

Actualities “‘ prehending ’’ one another in innumerable 
different ways are described as building up societies with 
certain types of order—the order for instance of a mountain, 
a country, a man’s life. The whole process of evolution is 
to be described in terms of the building up and decaying of 
““ types of order,” from the long-enduring type of a cosmic 
epoch of electro-magnetic events to the short-lived and as 
yet precariously poised order of civilised mankind. These 
types of order are built up by the passing successions of 
events, each one as it comes into being and perishes being felt 
by others, and so passing on the quality of its achievement 
as “‘ stubborn fact,”’ setting its mark on the creative process, 

So on the one hand you have the sheer passage of events, 
behind which is creativity, or the general urge towards the 
becoming of some form of order, and on the other you have 
the gradual arising of, we may on the whole say, finer and 
subtler types of order. But how can a mere formless 
creativity build up ordered societies ? Whitehead says if you 
had just creativity—the general possibility of becoming 
anything whatever—and the whole unbounded realm of 
possibilities which it might become, it would never be 
able to begin to become anything definite whatever. It 
would be like the proverbial donkey, but torn this time 
between an indefinite number of haystacks. So there must 
be some original limitation on creativity—some order of 
values in the realm of possibilities. This Whitehead calls 
the “‘ Primordial Nature of God’; it is the ordering or 
“* evaluation ” of the abstract possible ideals (called ‘‘ eternal 
objects ’’) which a process of becoming might actualise. 

This order gives the essential conditions of stability 
underlying the creation of any other type of order what- 
soever. Then within the bounds of these conditions we have 
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an urge towards the development of the richest order 

ssible—that is to say, one which will be a society of 
actualities enjoying intense experience from their inter- 
relations with each other in a mutually adjusted harmony. 
This he describes as the ‘‘ Consequent Nature of God,” and 
it supplies what is lacking in His Primordial Nature by being 
an order of living experience, instead of the abstract enter- 
tainment of possibilities. 

Adventures of Ideas is largely a description of how, in the 
adventure of human civilisation, the creative advance of the 
world may be looked on as the gradual achievement of 
subtler forms of harmony. He describes this, in terms of the 
Myth of the Timaeus, as the gradual arising of order amid 
the chaos of opposing and conflicting forees—“ the victory 
of Persuasion over Force,” or Necessity. He holds that the 
great conception which Platonism gave the world, and which 
was developed by a certain side of Christian Theology, was 
this notion, that the divine and creative element in the world 
isnot a coercive but a persuasive element. (“* Not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.’’) 
He suggests that we may have here a doctrine of Grace ; and 
that the life of Christ was the supreme exemplification in 
fact of what Plato glimpsed in theory and imagination. 

So “ the Victory of Persuasion over Force”’ is seen to be 
both the underlying notion of his metaphysic and his defini- 
tion of civilisation. In Adventures of Ideas he has much to 
say which we do well to ponder at a time like the present 
on the influences making for Persuasion and the influences 
making for Force. Among the former are great general ideas 
energising within history—the ideas of freedom and equality, 
given to the slave-owning ancient world by Stoic philosophers ; 
the idea of toleration, found in the words of Socrates and 
the Thucydidean Pericles, and for the first time associated 
with moral fervour in the Parable of the Wheat and Tares. 
We have the exercise of foresight and patience—the faith in 
the operation of forces not actually seen, which is a first step 
towards civilisation. 


“Many an ape-man must have snatched up a stone 
wherewith to hit somebody, either another man or other 
animal, on the head, without any reflection on the course 
of Nature beyond the next few minutes. Also he might 
notice that some stones are better than others as lethal 
weapons, and he might even help them out by chipping 
them. He is then approaching civilisation. But he— 
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or more probably, she—has crossed the great divide 
when he puts seeds into a patch of earth and waits for 
a season.” } 


We have also the increased sensitivity to human sufferin 
in the growth of the humanitarian ideal: we have all that 
makes for the possibility of a fine and beautiful civilisation— 
commerce, good government, peace. All these make it 
possible for mankind to master brute and blind forces—the 
cataclysms of Nature, his own competitive greed and passions 
—for the achievement of beauty in his mutual relations, 
And those who give themselves to this venture come, he says, 
to a sense of “ an aim in the Universe winning such triumph 
as is possible for it.”” He describes this as the sense of Eros, 
the Love praised in Plato’s Symposium. We remember 
Agathon’s speech— 


“At the origin of things many fearful deeds are 
reported to have been done among the gods on account 
of the dominion of necessity. But... this deity 
sprang forth from that desire that for ever tends in the 
universe towards that which is lovely. . . . Who will 
deny that the divine poetry by which all living things 
are produced upon the earth is not harmonised by the 
wisdom of Love ? ” 


So Whitehead, like Plato, has described God as “‘ the poet 
of the world,” the power which can bring beauty out of its 
discords, and with tender patience leads it to the vision of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness. We have the attraction of 
the divine ideals, leading to the slow trend towards finer and 
subtler orders. But such order in the world is still preca- 
riously poised amid the chaos of competing forces. For 
since the actualities of the world are processes of self- 
development, they may often be mutually obstructive, a 
maze of cross-purposes. And the final evil of the temporal 
world, which lies deeper than any specific evil, is its tran- 
siency—its passage is a “ perpetual perishing.”’ 

And yet something remains. God “ does not create the 
world,”’ Whitehead says, ‘“‘ He saves the world.” The world 
is a plurality of processes which are self-creative, and their 
purposes are often cross-purposes, mutually obstructive and 
thwarting. But the divine element in the world is the 
persuasive power that can redeem any situation. It does not 
thrust itself upon us, for it is not a force competing among 


1 Adventures of Ideas, p. 140. 
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other forces—but it brings in a new alternative, the supreme 
power of rational persuasion, to which our minds and wills 
may assent.* 

The Divine Eros saves the world in yet another sense. 
God’s Consequent Nature is His experience of the temporal 
world in each moment of its creative advance. It is the 
measure of such harmony and beauty as it achieves, and it 
is the redemption of the world’s failure and wreckage 
because He feels it sub specie ceternitatis, in terms of the 
divine ideal of what it might have been, and yet can be. 
“All I have longed to be and was not.” The intuition of 
this he describes as Peace. Such a quality is hard to write 
or speak of ; but without it something would be lacking in 
the conception of civilisation. Apart from it, the pursuit 
of the other essentials, upon which he has shown civilisation 
depends—Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Art—may be hard, 
restless, egoistic. It is closely bound up with the experience 
of the tragedy of the temporal world, and perhaps comes (as 
it did to Job) when the tragedy is faced fully, without 
recourse to shallow and easy explanations, and yet without 
bitterness. 


“Decay, Transition, Loss, Displacement belong to 
the essence of the Creative Advance. The new direction 
of aim is initiated by Spontaneity, an element of 
confusion. The enduring Societies with their rise, 
culmination and decay are devices to combine the 
necessities of Harmony and Freshness. There is the 
deep underlying Harmony of Nature, as it were a fluid, 
flexible support ; and on its surface the ripples of social 
efforts, harmonising and clashing in their aims at ways 
of satisfaction. The lower types of physical objects can 
have a vast endurance of inorganic life. The higher 
types, involving animai life and the dominance of a 
personality primarily mental, preserve their zest by the 
quick succession of stages from birth, culmination, to 
death. As soon as high consciousness is reached, the 
enjoyment of existence is entwined with pain, frustra- 
tion, loss, tragedy. Amid the passing of so much 
beauty, so much heroism, so much daring, Peace is 


_ Cf, Republic 827 (where Socrates’ young friends are playfully arresting 
him). “Do you see our numbers?” “Surely.” ‘Then either show 
yourselves the stronger or remain here.” ‘‘ But there is still an alterna- 
tive,” Isaid. ‘‘ What if we persuade you that you ought to let us go? ” 
‘Do you mean to say,” he said, ‘ that you can persuade those who won’t 
listen?” ‘* No indeed,” said Glaucon. 
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then the intuition of permanence. It keeps vivid the 
sensitiveness to the tragedy; and it sees the tragedy 
as a living agent persuading the world to aim at fineneg 
beyond the faded level of surrounding fact. Each 
tragedy is the disclosure of an ideal—What might have 
been, and was not: What can be. The tragedy was 
not in vain. This survival power in motive force marks 
the difference between the tragic evil and the gross eyil, 
The inner feeling belonging to this grasp in the service 
of tragedy is Peace—the purification of the emotions,”! 


For Peace, he says, is the quality of a mind steady in its 
reliance that fine action is treasured in the nature of things, 
It may come from the love of particular persons, when such 
love is beyond all possessiveness, and has become “an 
intense feeling as to how the harmony of the world should be 
realised in particular persons.” It may come when in the 
face of tragedy we can still say ‘‘ Nothing is here for tears,” 
since even in a world of competing forces such beauty could 
be. It may come from the sense that in the thwarting ofa 
man’s work amid the stress and strain of circumstance 
what has ultimately mattered has been, not the practical 
outcome of his aims, but (in a phrase, I think, of Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s) “‘ the road of his longing and the quality of 
his soul.”” Or it may come before any such experience, for 
it may come to youth, which is life as yet untouched by 
tragedy. For itis primarily a trust in the efficacy of Beauty, 
and “‘ youth is peculiarly liable to the vision of that Peace, 
which is the harmony of the soul’s activities with ideal aims 
that lie beyond any personal satisfaction.” 2 

The incarnation of God in the world is the measure of 
such beauty as is attained, and saves the world from 
being a mere “ busy dance of things that pass away.” For 
each passing occasion contributes the quality of its achieve: 
ment, and, perhaps more important, its aspiration, to the 
order of God’s Consequent Nature. And religion is loyalty 
to the divine order: an order which is both here in present 
immediacy, when we have a “ sense of an eternal greatness 
incarnate in the passage of temporal fact,” and also in the 
imaginative grasp of finer possibilities which might be- 
“‘ the perpetual vision of the road which leads to the deeper 
realities.” 

But at the end of the day, whether we accept or reject 


1 Adventures, pp. 368-369. 
2 Ibid., p. 871. 
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Vid the Whitehead’s particular philosophical system, we can turn to 
tragedy him with gratitude for the intuitions of an artist, and for his 
inenes conception of the significance of a certain kind of rationalism 

Each (as distinct from dogmatism). He sees clearly how essentially 
nt have temporary, fragmentary and groping are all rational systems ; 
dy was so that an over-confident and complacent dogmatism is 
* marks | doomed. 
SS evil, a 
service “Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere 
ions,” populum suum. ‘This saying, quoted by Cardinal 

‘is Newman, should be the motto of every metaphysician. 
y in tts He is seeking amid the dim recesses of his ape-like 
things consciousness and beyond the reach of dictionary 
2 <n language, for the premises implicit in all reasoning.” * 
ould be Yet the method of persuasion remains the method of 
in the | philosophy, used with the tolerance which is our homage to 
tears,” [| the inexhaustible possibilities of the universe?; and with 
y could § the charity which comes from our discovery of each other as 
ng ofa § fellow-adventurers in thought, and bewildered gropers after 
istance | the Peace beyond the tragedy which we so often make of 
‘actical | our common life, but rejoicing in the love, the humour, the 
ofessor § beauty that mankind has been able to create. For in the 
ality of f human powers of thought, charity and the appreciation of 
ce, for | beauty, used for the construction of good, lie our share in 
hed by — that victory of persuasion over force which is both the 
Jeauty, | venture of civilisation and, we may believe, our part in the 
Peace, f greater venture of the divine Eros of the Universe. 
al aims 

DOROTHY M. EMMET. 

sure of University ofr Dura. 
: from 1 Adventures, p. 380. 

For * Cf. ibid., p. 65. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
PSYCHOSYNTHESIS. 


ROBERT ASSAGIOLI, M.D., 
Director of the Istituto di Cultura e di Terapia Psichica of Rome, 


WHEN we observe the most obvious characteristics of con- 
temporary civilisation, we are struck by its extreme extr- 
version, its desire to know and master the forces of nature, 
in order to satisfy its ever growing needs and demands, 
This is indeed the dominating trend of our age—but by no 
means the only one, as a closer study will reveal. 

In the course of the last forty or fifty years a group of 
inquirers, which was at first very small but gradually grew 
and became more and more active, has turned its attention 
to the investigation of the phenomena and mysteries of the 
human “ psyche.” 

The most important results in this field have not been 
achieved by academic psychology, but by independent 
investigators, nearly all of whom were physicians, driven by 
the practical necessities of their patients and aided by the 
greater evidence that certain psychological phenomena 
acquire when they are emphasised by a morbid condition. 

The first scientist to contribute original discoveries in 
this field was Pierre Janet. Starting with the phenomena of 
“* psychological automatism,” he discovered that there are 
series of mental activities taking place independently of the 
patient’s consciousness, and even real secondary personalities 
living behind, or alternating with, the everyday personality. 

Soon after Janet, a Viennese doctor, Sigmund Freud, 
inaugurated a campaign of psychoanalytical research. The 
starting point of Freud’s investigations was a certain method 
of psychotherapeutics, namely Breuer’s cathartic method, 
which consisted in recalling to the consciousness of the 
patient the forgotten shock or impression which had produced 
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the symptoms, and releasing, by means of an adequate outlet, 
the strong emotions associated with them. In this way 
Freud succeeded in demonstrating that many nervous 
derangements are due to impulses, emotions, fancies, buried 
in the subconscious and retained there by inhibitions and 
resistances of various kinds. 

The second step in the development of psychoanalysis is 
marked by a group of works published by Freud between 
1898 and 1905, in which he explains many incidents of our 
normal life, such as dreams, fancies, witticisms, forgetfulness, 
mistakes and lapses in behaviour, etc., by means of the same 
psychological mechanisms which determine morbid symptoms 
in the sick. 

He lays great stress on the struggle between tendencies, 
impulses, instincts, desires, on the one hand, and fears, 
inhibitions, repressions on the other. For instance, the 
curious forgetting of well-known things or words is due, 
according to Freud, to some connection existing between the 
forgotten word or fact and some painful emotion or dis- 
agreeable event. He gives an amusing illustration of this : 
One day he could not remember the name of a well-known 
resort on the Italian Riviera, namely, Nervi. ‘“‘ Indeed,” 
he writes, ‘‘ nerves (in Italian nervi) give me a great deal of 
trouble.” 

In the course of his studies Freud discovered that in many 
cases the link between the cause and the effect, between the 
impulse and the manifestation, was not immediate but 
indirect, masked, symbolical. This led him to formulate a 
series of hypotheses and symbolical interpretations which 
constitute one of the most discussed and disputable parts of 
his system. Equally discussed and rightly questioned is the 
preponderance he gives to sex in its various transformations 
and masks. On the other hand, among his more useful and 
plausible contributions are the demonstration of the profound 
influence of childhood impressions and experiences, particu- 
larly of the emotional attachment of children to their parents, 
inshaping the later life and in producing nervous troubles, and 
the study of “ fixation,” that is to say, of arrested develop- 
ment in some section of the psyche, with the consequent per- 
sistence of reactions of a childish character; also the dis- 
covery of “images ” dominating the subconscious, that is, 
of veritable inner “ ghosts” that frighten and disturb our 
personality. 

Of particular value also are his studies on the trans- 
formation and sublimation of the instincts and emotions. 
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Therefore, it seems a matter of regret that these contributions 
to a knowledge of ourselves are confused and mingled ip 
the psychoanalytic doctrine and practice with concepts 
obviously erroneous, dangerous and sometimes pernicious, 
such as a great incomprehension or negation of the spiritual 
aspects and an excessive insistence on the lower sides of 
human nature, coupled with an excessive letting loose of 
repressed instincts and passions; and all this without 
mentioning the abuses to which psychoanalysis has been 
subjected by incompetent or unscrupulous persons, 

Two other movements, it is well known, have branched 
off from the tree of psychoanalysis. One is the “ Individual 
Psychology ” of Dr Alfred Adler, also of Vienna, who has 
emphasised the importance of the tendency to personal self. 
assertion, of the will to power, while the other is that of 
Dr C. G. Jung, of Zurich. Dr Jung made a special study of 
the deeper levels of the subconscious, and there he has found 
elements, images, and symbols of a collective and ancestral 
character. He has also made original and valuable con- 
tributions to the classification and description of the various 
psychological types. In contradistinction to Freud, Jung 
recognises the importance of the constructive phase of 
psychological treatment and even admits a transcendental 
Self between the ordinary and subconscious selves, though he 
does not seem to attribute to it a definite spiritual reality, 
considering it, rather vaguely, as a transcendental function. 

Besides this main current of research, others must be 
mentioned which, though independent, complete and enrich 
it. One of them is psychobiology, which, through the 
studies of Ad. Wagner, H. Driesch, W. Mackenzie, etc. 
has demonstrated the undeniable psychological element 
existing in all the phenomena of life, even the most ele 
mentary. 

The second, that of the two ‘“‘ Nancy Schools ” (Liébault, 
Bernheim, Coué), developed with greater scientific precision 
by Baudoin, which has demonstrated the great power of 
suggestion over the mind and the body and has discovered 
the methods for using it effectively for healing and education. 

The third is that started by Frederick Myers, with his 
studies on the sublimal Self, on supernormal psychic pheno 
mena, on inspiration and genius. 

A fourth line of investigation, extending from William 
James to Evelyn Underhill, has dealt with the manifestations 
of religious experience, and more especially with the mystic 
states. 
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A fifth cultural current aims at bringing about a new 
connection between soul and spirit, and emphasising the 
creative power of spiritual understanding and of inner 
significances. It deals with the ways and means of perfecting 
the human personality and endeavours to bring about a 
synthesis between Eastern and Western wisdom. This 
movement has been originated chiefly by Count Hermann 
yon Keyserling, with his School of Wisdom in Darmstadt, 
and by his former co-workers, Dr Erwin Rousselle, C. G. 
Schmitz, and others. 


This vast amount of studies and researches offers enough 
material for an attempt at co-ordination and synthesis. If 
we assemble ascertained facts, positive and well-authenticated 
contributions and well-founded interpretations, ignoring the 
exaggerations and theoretical superstructures of the various 
schools, we are able to arrive at a conception of the human 
personality, which, though far from perfect or final, is, I 
think, more inclusive and nearer to reality than any of the 
previous formulations. 

To illustrate such a conception of the constitution of the 
human being in its living concrete reality, the diagram below 
may be helpful. 

Of course, I am quite aware that this is a crude and 
elementary attempt, that can give only a structural, static, 
almost anatomical representation of our inner constitution, 
while it leaves out its dynamic aspect, which is the most 
important and essential. But I am of the opinion that here, 
as in every other science, gradual steps must be taken, pro- 
gressive approximations must be made, and, especially, 
dealing with a reality so plastic and elusive as our psycho- 
logical life, that it is important not to lose sight of the main 
lines, as well as of the fundamental differences ; otherwise 
the undominated multiplicity confuses the mind, the wealth 
of particulars hides the picture as a whole and prevents our 
realising the respective significance, purpose and value of its 
different parts. 

With these reserves and qualifications, I give the chart 
(see the next page). 


I. THe Lower SUBCONSCIOUS. 


This contains, or is the origin of :— 
(1) The elementary psychological activities which direct the 
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life of the body: the psychism of cells and organs; th 
intelligent co-ordination of bodily functions. 

(2) The various instincts and lower passions. 

(3) Many “ complexes’? charged with intense emotions, 
the product of our recent and our remote past, both personal 
and hereditary (childhood impressions, family tendencies 
remnants of the collective subconscious). 

(4) Dreams and imaginations of an inferior kind. 

(5) Lower psychism and mediumship. 

(6) Various morbid manifestations, such as _ phobias 
obsessive and delirious ideas. 





(1) Lower subconscious. 

(2) Middle subconscious. 

(8) Higher subconscious or superconscious. 
(4) Field of consciousness. 

(5) Conscious Self. 

(6) Higher, spiritual Self, 


II. THe MrippLE Susconsctous. 


This is formed of psychological elements similar to those 
of our waking consciousness and easily accessible to it. This 
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inner region is the seat of the elaboration of our experiences, 
of the preparation of our future expression and of our 
average mental and imaginative activities. 


III. HicHER SUBCONSCIOUS OR SUPERCONSCIOUS. 


From this region we receive our higher intuitions and 
inspirations, either artistic, philosophical or scientific. Here 
is the source of genius and of the mystical states of con- 
templation, illumination, ecstasy. In this realm are latent 
many spiritual energies and the higher psychic powers. 


IV. WAKING CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Many use this term, which scientifically is not quite 
accurate, but which is clear and convenient for practical 
purposes, for that part of our personality of which we are 
directly aware: the incessant flow of sensations, images, 
thoughts, feelings, desires, impulses, which we can observe, 
analyse and judge. 


V. THe NorMat Conscious SELF or “ I.” 


The self is often confused with our conscious personality 
just described, but in reality it is quite different from it. 
Anyone who has had some training in introspection can 
ascertain this beyond any doubt. 

The changing contents of our consciousness (the sensations, 
thoughts, feelings, etc.) are one thing, while the “I,” the 
Self, the centre of our consciousness, is another, which contains, 
so to speak, those elements and is aware of them. From a 
certain point of view, this difference can be compared with 
that existing between the white lighted area on a screen and 
the various cinematographic pictures which are projected 
upon it. 

But “the man in the street,” and even many well- 
educated and intelligent people do not take the trouble to 
observe themselves and to discriminate ; they allow them- 
selves to drift on the surface of the “ mind-stream,”’ and 
identify themselves with its successive waves, with the 
changing contents of their consciousness. 


VI. THe SPIRITUAL SELF. 


The conscious self is not only generally merged in the 
ceaseless flow of the psychological elements, but it often 
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seems to disappear and sink into nothingness at such 
moments when we fall asleep, when we lose consciousness 
in a swoon, or when we are under the effect of a drug or the 
influence of a hypnotist. And when we awake, our self 
mysteriously reappears and does not know how or whence: 
a fact, that, if closely considered, is truly baffling and dis. 
turbing. This, and many other considerations too numerous 
to mention at present, lead us inevitably to the admission 
that “‘ behind ” or “ above ” the conscious self there must be 
a permanent spiritual Centre, the true Self. This spiritual 
Self is fixed, unchanging, unaffected by the flow of the 
“mind stream ” or by bodily conditions ; and the personal 
conscious self should be considered merely as its reflection, 
its projection into the field of the personality. 

Using our analogy of the cinema, the Spiritual Self 
corresponds to the source of the light, the lamp, which 
projects the white light upon the screen. On the diagram 
this relationship is indicated by the point representing our 
normal self, situated in the centre of the field of conscious. 
ness, which is connected by a dotted line (representing the 
descending ray or thread) with the star indicating our 
Spiritual Self. This diagram helps us to reconcile two facts 
which at first appear to contradict and exclude one another: 

(1) The apparent duality, the apparent existence of two 
selves in us. Indeed, practically it is as if there were two 
selves, because the normal self generally ignores the other, 
both actually and theoretically, even to the point of denying 
its existence ; and the other, the true Self, is latent and does 
not reveal itself directly to our consciousness. 

(2) The real unity and uniqueness of the Self. There are 
not really two selves, two independent and separate entities, 
The Self is one; only it manifests itself in different degrees 
of consciousness and self-realisation. 

The reflection is distinct from the luminous source, but 
has no reality by itself, no true and autonomous substan- 
tiality ; it is not a new and different light. ; 

This conception of the structure of our being, while it 
includes, co-ordinates and arranges in an integral vision all 
the data obtained through various observations and exper: 
ences, permits of a wider and more comprehensive under 
standing of the human drama, of the conflicts and problems 
that confront each one of us ; it indicates the means of their 
solution, the way of our liberation. 

In our ordinary life, that is to say, as mere conscious 
personalities, we are limited and bound in a thousand ways, 
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the prey of a thousand illusions and phantasms, the slaves 
ofa thousand inner demons, tossed here and there by count- 
less external influences, blinded and hypnotised by many 
deceiving appearances. 

No wonder that man, in such a state, is often restless, 
discontented, uncertain and changeable in his moods, 
thoughts and actions ; feeling intuitively that he is “* One,” 
and finding that he is ‘‘ divided unto himself,” he does not 
understand himself nor others. 

No wonder that, not knowing nor understanding himself, 
he has no self-control and finds himself continually involved 
in his own errors and weaknesses. No wonder that so many 
lives are failures, or are at least limited and saddened by 
diseases of mind and body, or tormented by doubt, dis- 
couragement, and despair. 

No wonder that man, in his passionate and blind search 
for liberty and satisfaction rebels violently, at times, and at 
times tries to still his inner torment by throwing himself 
headlong into a life of feverish activity, constant excitement, 
violent emotions and reckless adventure. 


Let us examine whether and how it is possible to solve this 
central problem of human life, to heal this fundamental 
infirmity of man. 

Let us see how man may free himself from this slavery 
and achieve peace, harmony and power. 

The task is certainly neither easy nor simple, but that it 
is possible to accomplish it has been demonstrated by the 
good results obtained by those who have employed adequate 
and appropriate methods. 

The stages for the attainment of this great goal may be 
tabulated as follows : 

(1) A complete knowledge of one’s personality. 

(2) Control of its various elements. 

(3) Realisation of one’s true self, or at least the creation of 
aunifying centre. 

(4) Psychosynthesis : the formation or reconstruction of the 
personality round the new centre. 

Let us examine each of these stages in order. 


(1) Complete Knowledge of One’s Personality. 


_ We have recognised that in order to really know ourselves 
it is not enough to make an inventory of the elements that 
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form our conscious being. An extensive exploration of the 
vast regions of our subconscious must be undertaken. We 
must first courageously penetrate into the pits of our lowe 
subconscious in order to discover the dark forces that ensnar 
and menace us; the “‘ phantasms,” the ancestral or childish 
images that obsess or silently dominate us, the fears that 
paralyse us, the secret inner vampires that sap our life, the 
conflicts which waste our energies. It is possible to do this, 
thanks to the knowledge and to the methods of psycho. 
analysis. 

This search can be undertaken by oneself, but more easily 
with the help of others. In any case the methods must be 
employed in a genuinely scientific manner, with the greatest 
objectivity and impartiality, without preconceived theories 
and without allowing ourselves to be deterred or led astray 
by the covered or violent resistance of our fears, our desires, 
our emotional attachments. 

The work of Freud and his followers generally stops here; 
but, as we have already seen, it is an arbitrary and unjustified 
limitation. The middle and higher subconscious regions 
should likewise be explored. Thus we shall be discovering 
in ourselves hitherto unknown abilities, our true vocations, 
our higher powers which seek to express themselves, but 
which we often repel and repress through lack of under. 
standing, through prejudice or fear. Also we shall discover 
the immense reserve of undifferentiated psychic energy latent 
in every one of us: that is, the plastic subconscious at our 
disposal, the infinite capacity to learn, the faithful inner 
servant that can work for us and already does so without 
our knowing it, but that would work much more and better 
if we but learn to appreciate its nature, its laws and rhythms, 
and enter into harmonious co-operation with it. 


(2) Control of the Various Elements of the Personality. 


After having discovered all these elements, we have to 
take possession of them and acquire control over them. The 
fundamental method by which we can achieve this is that of 
disidentification. This is based on a basic psychological 
principle which may be formulated as follows : 

We are dominated by everything with which our Self becomes 
identified. 

We can dominate and control everything from which w 
disidentify ourselves. 

In this principle lies the secret of our slavery or our 
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liberty. Every time we identify ourselves with a weakness, 
, fault, a fear or any other personal emotion, we limit and 
alyse ourselves. Every time we admit: “I am dis- 
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couraged,” or “‘ I am irritated,” we become more and more 
dominated by depression or anger. We have accepted those 
imitations ; we have ourselves put on our chains. If, on 
the other hand, in the same situation we say: “‘ A wave of 
iscouragement is trying to submerge me ”’ or “ An impulse 
ofanger is attempting to overpower me,” the situation is very 
diferent ; then there are two forces confronting each other : 
mone side our vigilant Self, and on the other the discourage- 
ment or anger. And the vigilant Self does not submit to that 
invasion; he can objectively and critically survey these 
impulses of discouragement or anger; he can look for their 
origin, foresee their deleterious effects and realise their 
ufoundedness. This is often sufficient to withstand an 
attack of such forces, disperse them and win the battle. 

But even when the inner enemy is momentarily stronger, 
when the conscious personality is at first overwhelmed by the 
violence of the attack, the vigilant Self is never really con- 
quered ; it can retire to an inner fortress and from there 
prepare for and await the favourable moment of counter- 
attack. It may lose some of the battles, but if it does not 
give up its arms and surrender, the ultimate issue is not 
compromised and the victory will be his in the end. 

Then, besides repelling one by one the attacks that come 
fom the subconscious, we can apply a more fundamental 
and decisive method ; we can tackle the deep-seated causes 
of these attacks and cut away the roots of the evil. This 
radical cure may be divided into two phases : 

(a) The disintegration of the obnoxious “ images” or 
“complexes.” 

(b) The control and utilisation of the energies thus set free. 

Psychoanalysis has demonstrated that the power of those 
“images ” and ‘‘ complexes ”’ lies chiefly in the fact that we 
are unconscious of them ; that we do not recognise them as 
such. When they are unmasked, understood, resolved into 
their elements, they often cease to obsess us, and in any case 
we are much better able to defend ourselves from them. 

To disintegrate and dissolve them, we must use the 
methods, already mentioned, of objectivation, of critical 
analysis and discrimination ; that is to say, cold impersonal 
observation, as if they were something outside of ourselves, 
mere natural phenomena, creating a “ psychological dis- 
tance” between ourselves and them, keeping these 
Vot. XXXII. No. 2. 7 
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** images ” or “‘ complexes ”’ at ‘“* arm’s length,” so to s 
and then quietly considering their origin, their nature , ,. 
and their stupidity ! 

It is well known that too much criticism and analysis ay 
apt to paralyse and even kill our emotions and feeling 
This power, which is often employed indiscriminately an 
perniciously against our higher sentiments and creatiye 
powers, should be used instead in freeing ourselves from 
undesirable passions, impulses and tendencies. But such 
analysis and criticism are not always sufficient. There ar 
certain instinctive forces, certain vital elements in us which 
they fail to conquer entirely. There are attachments which, 
though we disparage and condemn them, obstinately persist, 
And there remains, moreover, the problem of the emotional 
and impulsive energies which, when detached from the con- 
plexes or diverted from their previous channels, create in us 
a state of agitation and unrest and many find fresh undesir. 
able outlets. 

These forces, therefore, must not be left to themselves, 
but should be disposed of in harmless ways or, better still 
used for constructive purposes: to rebuild our personality, 
to contribute to our psychosynthesis. But in order to be 
able to do this we must start from the centre ; we must have 
stabilised and made efficient the unifying and controlling 
Principle of our life. 

Let us thus proceed to the third stage : 


(8) The Realisation of the True Self: the Discovery or the 
Creation of an Unifying Centre. 


On the basis of what we have said about the nature and 
powers of the Self, it is not difficult to point out theoretically 
the solution of such a problem. What has to be achieved is 
the expansion of the personal consciousness into that of the 
Spiritual Self; to climb along the ray, the thread, up to the 
Star; to unite the lower with the Higher Self. But this, 
which is so easily expressed in words, is in reality a tremet 
dous undertaking; it means to transcend altogether the 
human kingdom and to become true spiritual beings. It isa 
magnificent endeavour, but certainly a long and arduous one, 
and not everybody is ready for it. But between the starting 
point in the lowlands of our ordinary consciousness and the 
shining peak of spiritual self-realisation, there are mally 
intermediate phases, many plateaus of various altitudes, 0 
which a man may rest or even make his temporary abode, if 
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his lack of strength precludes, or his will does not choose a 
further ascension. 

In favourable cases the ascent takes place to some extent 
spontaneously, through a process of natural inner growth, 
determined by the manifold experiences of life; but often 
this process is very slow. However, in all cases it can be 
considerably fostered and accelerated by our deliberate 
conscious action. 

The intermediate stages imply new identifications. The 
men and women who cannot reach their true Self in its pure 
spiritual essence must remain within the realm of human 
life and activities ; they must create a picture and an ideal 
of perfected personality adequate to their calibre, their stage 
of development and their psychological type, and, therefore, 
practicable in actual life. 

For some it may be the ideal of the artist who realises and 
expresses himself as the creator of beautiful things; who 
makes of art the most vital interest and the animating 
principle of his existence, pouring into it all his best energies, 
subordinating and, if necessary, sacrificing to it all other 
interests and desires. For others it may be the ideal of the 
seeker after Truth, the philosopher, the scientist. For yet 
others it is a still more limited and personal ideal, but one 
which likewise is difficult to realise; namely, that of the 
perfect father or mother. These “ ideal models ” imply, as 
is evident, vital relationships with the outer world, with 
other human beings, hence a certain degree of extraversion. 
Then there are people who are extremely extraverted and 
go so far as to project, as it were, the vital centre of their 
personality outside themselves. The following are two clear 
and typical examples of such projection. One is the ardent 
patriot who gives himself up entirely to his beloved country, 
which becomes the centre of his life and interest, almost his 
very self. All his thoughts and feelings are polarised towards 
this object and he is willing to sacrifice even his life to it. 
The other (a frequent case . . . in the past) is that of the 
woman who identifies herself with the man she loves, lives 
for him and is absorbed in him. The ancient Indian wife 
made her husband not only her human master, but wor- 
shipped him also as her spiritual teacher, her Guru, and 
almost her God. 

This outward projection of one’s own centre, this ez- 
centricity (in the etymological sense of the word) shouid not 
be underrated. Though it does not represent the most direct 
and highest path, it may, despite appearances, for the time 
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oly through a previous realisation of one’s own Spiritual 


Others, again, emphasise the oneness, the essential 
identity of the individual Spiritual Self with the Universal 
Self, often using the analogy of the drop and the ocean. 

This is, of course, only a broad generalisation. There are 
many subdivisions and nuances of these conceptions, and it 
yould be worth while to examine them in detail and to show 
their various bearing on the theory and practice of psycho- 
gnthesis. But this would require an essay, if not a book, by 
itself. 


(4) PSYCHOSY NTHESIS—the Formation or Reconstruction 
of the New Personality. 


When the unifying centre has been found or created, we 
are at last in a position to build around it a new personality, 
acoherent, organised, unified personality. 

This is the actual psychosynthesis, which also has several 
stages. The first is to decide the plan of action, to formulate 
the “inner programme.” We must visualise the purpose to 
beachieved, that is, the new personality to be developed and 
have a clear realisation of the various partial tasks which 
must be undertaken. 

Some people have a distinct vision of their aim from the 
outset; they are capable of forming a clear picture of them- 
slves as they wish and intend to become. This vision is a 
force and a help; it facilitates the task, eliminating uncer- 
tainties and errors, concentrating the energies, and giving 
the help of the great suggestive and creative power inherent 
in definite ‘* pictures” held in the mind’s eye. 

Other individuals, on the contrary, whose mentality is 
less developed and whose psychic nature is more plastic, who 
lve spontaneously, following indications and intuitions 
rather than definite plans, find it difficult to formulate such 
4 programme, to build to a pattern; they even positively 
dislike it. Their tendency is to let themselves be led by the 
Spirit within or by the will of God, leaving Him to choose 
what they should become. They feel that they can best 
teach the goal by eliminating as much as possible the 
obstacles and resistances inherent in the personality, by 
widening the channel of communication with the Higher 
Self through aspiration and devotion, and then letting the 
creative power of the Spirit act, trusting and obeying it. 
Both methods are effective, and each is adapted to the 
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corresponding type. But it is well to know, appreciate ang 
use both of them to some extent, in order to avoid the 
limitations and the exaggerations of each, correcting anj 
enriching it with elements taken from the other. 

Thus, those who follow the first method must be carefy 





to avoid making their ideal “ picture ” too rigid: they must 
be ready to modify or enlarge it, and even change it altogether 
if later experiences, wider outlooks, new illuminatioy 
indicate and demand this change. 

On the other hand, those who follow the second method 
must guard against becoming too passive and negative and 
from accepting as intuitions and higher inspirations certain 
promptings which are, instead, determined by subconscious 
desires and fancies. Moreover, they must develop the power 
to stand firm during the inevitable phases of inner aridity 
and darkness in which the conscious communion with the 
spiritual centre is interrupted and the personality is aban. 
doned to itself. 

The “ideal models” or “ images” one can create are 
many, but they may be divided into two principal groups: 

The first is formed of those representing a harmonious 
development, an all-around personal or spiritual perfection, 
This kind of ideal is chiefly aimed at by introverts. 

The second group is that of specialised efficiency ; the 
purpose here is utmost development of a faculty, a quality or 
power, corresponding to the particular line of self-expression 
or service which the individual has chosen ; the ideal of the 
artist, the teacher, the apostle of a good cause, etc. Such 
“models ” are chosen by extraverts. 

Once the choice of the ideal form has been made, practical 
psychosynthesis, the actual construction of the new personality 
begins. 

We can divide this work into three principal parts : 

(1) The utilisation of our energies: of the forces released 
by the preceding process of analysis and disintegration of 
the subconscious complexes and attachments ; and of the 
powers, aptitudes and tendencies latent, and up to now 
neglected, which exist at the various inner levels. 

Such utilisation demands a transformation of many d 
those elements and forces. Their fundamental plasticity and 
mutability makes this possible. It is a process that is con 
tinually taking place within us: just as heat is transformed 
into motion and electric energy and vice versd, so our 
emotions and impulses are transmuted into outward actions 
or imaginative and intellectual activities; ideas stir up 
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emotions, or are transformed into plans and then into actions, 


tc. 

j Instances of such transformations have been observed 
and recognised by many people. When the Latin poet says : 
“ Facit indignatio versus,” he proves that he has understood 
how an emotional wave of indignation, if denied a natural 
outlet in external action, is transformed into poetic activity. 
Again, when Heine says: “‘ Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
mache tch die kleinen Lieder” (Out of my great suffering I 
produce my little songs), he clearly realises that his pain is 
sublimated in his poetry, and thus transfigured into beauty. 

Important teachings and examples concerning the doctrine 
and practice of the transformation of the inner energies may 
be found in the Yoga of the Indian, in Christian Mysticism 
and Ascetism and in works on spiritual alchemy, while some 
new points have been contributed by psychoanalysis. There 
are, therefore, sufficient elements for the formation of a 
veritable science of the psychological energies which may be 
called psycho-dynamics, and a reliable and adequate technique 
by which to bring about the desired changes in ourselves and 
in others. 

(2) The second part of psychosynthesis lies in the 
development of the elements which are deficient or inadequate 
for the purpose we desire to attain. 

This development may be carried out in two ways, 
namely, by means of direct evocation, auto-suggestion, creative 
afirmation, or by methodical training of the weak or un- 
developed faculties, a training very similar to that used in 
physical culture or in developing technical skill, as in singing 
or playing an instrument, etc. 

(3) The third part of psychosynthesis consists in the 
co-ordination and subordination of the various psychological 
energies and faculties, in the creation of an inner hierarchy, a 
firm organisation of the personality. This order and rule 
presents interesting and suggestive analogies with that of a 
modern state, with the various groupings of the citizens in 
towns, social classes, trades and professions, and the different 
categories of municipal, district and state officials. 


e e e 


Such is, in brief outline, the process by which psycho- 
synthesis is accomplished. But I would like to make it clear 
that all various stages and methods which have been men- 
tioned are closely interrelated and need not follow one 
another in a rigid succession of distinct periods or stages. 
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We have often spoken of the “‘ construction ” of the 
sonality and this analogy is true enough, but it must not be 
pushed too far or given a too literal or material meaning, 4 
living human being is not like a building, for which first the 
foundations must be laid, then the walls erected and, finally, 
the roof being added. The accomplishment of the vast inner 
programme of psychosynthesis may be started from various 
sides and angles at the same time ; and the different methods 
and activities can be wisely alternated through shorter or 
longer cycles, according to circumstances and inner conditions, 

All this may appear rather formidable at first, but there 
is no reason for doubt or discouragement. Of course, the 
help of a competent teacher or adviser can make the task 
easier, but on the other hand one gains fuller and deeper 
knowledge by one’s own unaided efforts and through one’s 
own mistakes. 

When one has received the preliminary theoretical 
instruction on the psychological principles and laws involved 
and knows the technique to be used, the rest is a question of 
experience, intelligence and intuition, and these grow parallel 
to the need and to the steadfastness of the endeavour. 


Considering now psychosynthesis as a whole, with all its 
implications and developments, we see that it must not be 
looked upon as a particular psychological doctrine, nor as a 
single technical procedure. 

It is, first and foremost, a dynamic and, I would almost 
say, a dramatic conception of our psychological life, which it 
portrays as a constant interplay and conflict between the 
many different and contrasting forces and an unifying centre 
which ever tends to control, harmonise and utilise them. 

Psychosynthesis is, further, a plastic combination of 
several methods of inner action aiming, first, at the develop- 
ment and perfection of the personality, and then at its 
harmonious co-ordination and increasing unification with its 
Spiritual Self. These phases may be called, respectively, 
‘personal ” and “spiritual psychosynthesis.”? According 
to the various fields of activity in which it is used and the 
different purposes which it may serve, psychosynthesis is, 
or can become : 

(1) A method of psychological and spiritual self-develop- 
ment, for those who refuse to remain any longer the slaves of 
their own inner phantasms and of external influences, who 
refuse to submit passively to the play of the psychological 
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forces which is going on in them, but are determined to 
become the Kings of their inner realm. 

(2) A method of cure for nervous diseases and psychological 
disturbances. This will prove to be necessary when the cause 
of the trouble is a violent and complicated conflict between 

ups of conscious and subconscious forces ; or when it is 
due to those deep-seated and tormenting crises (not generally 
understood or rightly judged by the patient himself) which 
often precede the awakening of the soul-consciousness or 
some important phase of spiritual development. 

(8) A method of integral education, which tends not only 
to favour the development of the various faculties of the 
child or the adolescent, but helps him to discover and realise 
his true spiritual nature and to develop under its guidance 
a harmonious, self-reliant and efficient personality. 

Psychosynthesis may be considered also as the individual 
expression of a wider principle, of a general law of inter- 
individual and cosmic synthesis. Indeed, the isolated indi- 
vidual does not exist: he has intimate relations of inter- 
dependence with and subordination to other individuals and 
to the spiritual, superindividual Reality. 

Thus, inverting the analogy previously mentioned, every 
man may be considered an element or cell of a human group, 
which in its turn forms associations with vaster and more 
complex groups : from the family group to urban and district 
groups, to social classes ; to workers and corporate associa- 
tions and to great national groups; and from these to the 
entire human family. 

Between these individuals and groups arise problems and 
conflicts which are curiously similar to those we have found 
existing in each individual; and their solution is pursued 
along the same lines and with the same methods which have 
been indicated for the achievement of individual psycho- 
synthesis. An ample and concrete study of this parallelism 
might, we think, prove very illuminating, and help us to 
discover the profound significance and real value of so many 
different attempts at organisation and synthesis both of a 
practical and a spiritual nature between the various 
national, social and religious groups. 


ROBERT ASSAGIOLI. 


Rome. 


VoL, XXXII. No. 2. 
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is no reason for doubt or discouragement. Of course, the 
help of a competent teacher or adviser can make the task 
easier, but on the other hand one gains fuller and deeper 
knowledge by one’s own unaided efforts and through one’s 
own mistakes. 

When one has received the preliminary theoretical 
instruction on the psychological principles and laws involved 
and knows the technique to be used, the rest is a question of 
experience, intelligence and intuition, and these grow parallel 
to the need and to the steadfastness of the endeavour. 


Considering now psychosynthesis as a whole, with all its 
implications and developments, we see that it must not be 
looked upon as a particular psychological doctrine, nor as a 
single technical procedure. 

It is, first and foremost, a dynamic and, I would almost 
say, a dramatic conception of our psychological life, which it 
portrays as a constant interplay and conflict between the 
many different and contrasting forces and an unifying centre 
which ever tends to control, harmonise and utilise them. 

Psychosynthesis is, further, a plastic combination of 
several methods of inner action aiming, first, at the develop- 
ment and perfection of the personality, and then at its 
harmonious co-ordination and increasing unification with its 
Spiritual Self. These phases may be called, respectively, 
‘personal ” and “spiritual psychosynthesis.”? According 
to the various fields of activity in which it is used and the 
different purposes which it may serve, psychosynthesis is, 
or can become : 

(1) A method of psychological and spiritual self-develop- 
ment, for those who refuse to remain any longer the slaves of 
their own inner phantasms and of external influences, who 
refuse to submit passively to the play of the psychological 
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forces which is going on in them, but are determined to 
become the Kings of their inner realm. 

(2) A method of cure for nervous diseases and psychological 
disturbances. This will prove to be necessary when the cause 
of the trouble is a violent and complicated conflict between 
groups of conscious and subconscious forces; or when it is 
due to those deep-seated and tormenting crises (not generally 
understood or rightly judged by the patient himself) which 
often precede the awakening of the soul-consciousness or 
some important phase of spiritual development. 

(8) A method of integral education, which tends not only 
to favour the development of the various faculties of the 
child or the adolescent, but helps him to discover and realise 
his true spiritual nature and to develop under its guidance 
a harmonious, self-reliant and efficient personality. 

Psychosynthesis may be considered also as the individual 
expression of a wider principle, of a general law of inter- 
individual and cosmic synthesis. Indeed, the isolated indi- 
vidual does not exist: he has intimate relations of inter- 
dependence with and subordination to other individuals and 
to the spiritual, superindividual Reality. 

Thus, inverting the analogy previously mentioned, every 
man may be considered an element or cell of a human group, 
which in its turn forms associations with vaster and more 
complex groups : from the family group to urban and district 
groups, to social classes ; to workers and corporate associa- 
tions and to great national groups; and from these to the 
entire human family. 

Between these individuals and groups arise problems and 
conflicts which are curiously similar to those we have found 
existing in each individual; and their solution is pursued 
along the same lines and with the same methods which have 
been indicated for the achievement of individual psycho- 
synthesis. An ample and concrete study of this parallelism 
might, we think, prove very illuminating, and help us to 
discover the profound significance and real value of so many 
different attempts at organisation and synthesis both of a 
practical and a spiritual nature between the various 
national, social and religious groups. 
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Rome, 
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PROCESS AND PURPOSE. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Professor of Christian Theology in the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. 


THE wealth of knowledge and resources with which Natural 
Science has enriched civilisation, and in which our age has 
taken such pride, is beginning to threaten unanticipated 
confusion and disaster. It has become more and more 
evident that Science, by herself alone, is unable either to 
evaluate the knowledge which she has acquired or to handle 
the immense resources which she has accumulated. The 
genit which she has conjured up begin to be alarming. 


I. 


The need of transcending Science appears in two direc: 
tions: (1) The knowledge so patiently and so sagaciously 
garnered awaits further and more adequate interpretation. 
Its implications manifestly lie far beyond the range of the 
scientific purview and deploy into the provinces of Religion 
and Philosophy, to whose jurisdiction, unfortunately, not all 
scientists are quite willing to entrust them. There are reasons 
for this distrust. Philosophy to some extent, and Theology 
still more, have not infrequently displayed a spirit of dog- 
matism and inertia too alien to the scientific spirit to win the 
consent of thinking men and women. Yet this is the fault 
of philosophic and theological deficiency and delinquency 
rather than of Theology and Philosophy themselves. (2) Still 
more serious is the manifest inability on the part of Science 
to make the best use of the prodigious accesses of power which 
have been won by her instrumentality. Unless moral insight 
and determination and spiritual motive adequate to the task 
of direction and control are forthcoming, civilisation is m 
danger of being defeated by its own accumulated potencies. 
202 
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II. 


The more the story of the cosmos unfolds the more 
strikingly dramatic it becomes. Its movement is like nothing 
so much as a majestic drama, a Divina Commedia in the 
Dantean sense. Elemental fire-mist, planetary segregation 
and cooling, cataclysmic upheavals, following the slow 
sedimentary sowing of “‘ continents to be,” the dawn and 
advance of life, awakening intelligence, the struggle for 
existence, the arrival of man, social integration, the advent 
of religion, art, education, conflicts of divergent races and 
cultures, the rise and fall of empires, monarchies, democracies, 
plutocracies, tribal wars, national wars, civil wars, the World 
War—Socialism, Communism, Internationalism—how stormy 
yet how sun-stricken and significant is it all! 

So long as we regard this cosmic-life drama merely 
externally, observantly, impassively, its meaning will remain 
unreal and remote. It is only as, with Bergsonian empathy, 
we gain something of the feel of it all that some part of its 
inner meaning may be relied upon to reveal itself. 


III. 


Among the physical forces at work in this universal 
developmental interplay none is more striking and significant 
than Motion, pervading the whole wide realm of existence 
from the “‘ revolutions of the spheres ” to the interactions of 
those invisible units of energy whose laws are being studied 
in minutia—the electrons. Indeed, the whole drama may be 
regarded as an Epic of Energy manifesting itself in various 
forms of motion, operant upon different levels. 

In searching for some clue to the inner meaning of motion 
the form of it most intimately apprehensible to us is that 
which it takes in the organic realm, i.e. life-motion. Life- 
motion may be distinguished from inorganic motion as self- 
movement, arising within the organism rather than coming 
from without, generated rather than imposed. Manifestly 
we may understand something of the “ feel ” of life-motion 
throughout its whole range since we ourselves are self-moving 
organisms. We have but to employ empathetic imagination 
to enter, to some degree, into the sensation-activity of life- 
forms in the several media of their activity. 

1 None has caught the dramatic character of the cosmic-historic 
process more clearly and comprehensively than Professor H. B. Alexander. 


Cf. his Truth and the Faith (1928). I am indebted to him for much in the 
way of suggestion in developing this study. 
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The first of these media is that of water. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
passeth through the paths of the seas,” from alge to 
“leviathan,” affords a fascinating exhibition of mobility jn 
astonishing variety of form. It is as if a Divine Artist had 
said to the Elan Vital: ‘* Prizes are offered for the swiftest, 
most original, most effective, most beautiful forms of motion! 
Who will compete?” Whereupon thousands upon thou. 
sands of competitors arise, producing effects more astonishing, 
more beautiful, more fantastic, than all the elves of Fairyland 
could possibly devise. The prizes offered are very enticing 
and rewarding : life, food, reproduction. Stimulated by these 
exciting inducements, new forms of life and movement burst 
forth like blossoms on the great tree Igdrasil. Pursuit and 
escape, attack and defence, quest and assimilation of food, 
mating and rearing—what amazingly varied forms do these 
life-urges produce! Life’s reach should exceed its grasp or 
what’s evolution for ? 

One has only to visit an aquarium to become aware of 
something of this water-world of inventiveness and marvel. 
Yet Nature has other and far greater arenas of activity 
a aa her children. To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures 
new ! 


IV. 


Out from the waters at length come the pilgrims and 
pioneers of the advancing phalanx of Life to develop new 
sets of organs and movements on the Land, there to win 
fresh achievements and trophies. Terrestrial life furnishes 
resistance of another kind from that of water, and with it a 
new plane of action, making possible forms of activity before 
unknown. “ Emergent Evolution ” indeed! Gliding, creep- 
ing, walking, running, in thousands of different ways, the 
denizens of the Land move forward to their conquests of this 
new empire, with its difficult attendant enterprise of dividing 
its wealth among themselves. Struggle, adventure, skill of 
attack and defence in the development and manipulation of 
organs, nerve centres, limbs and muscles—all this calling out 
fresh exercises of intelligence for self-protection, the acquisi- 
tion of food and shelter, reproduction, and the protection 
and nourishment of young—what a School for the training 
and development of effective and refined functions and 
faculties ! 

Nature’s educational system is as severe and eliminative 
as it is productive and progressive. Environment awakens 
inventiveness and invention transforms environment, until 
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land and water, together, would seem to have given to the 
life principle all the range for creativeness and adaptiveness 
possible. But no ! 


¥. 


Now comes into view still another and more difficult 
theatre of action, with its own intriguing challenges and 
opportunities—the air. With a deft union of daring and 
device the challenge is accepted and the new domain invaded 
and conquered. Insect life and bird life, in all their blended 
vigour and charm—here is a new realm of wonder and romance. 
By what allurements upward did that astonishing artifact, 
the wing, come into being? Little as we can know of the 
process, we may well conjecture the part played by the 
increasing consciousness of pleasure in the power of flight. 
There is every reason to infer that, with increasing intricacy 
and purposiveness in life-movement, consciousness becomes 
richer in feeling-content as well as in intelligence-content. 

Do birds consciously enjoy flying ? Who that has watched 
them can doubt it ? The vibrant lilt and rhythm, the darting 
celerity, the slow and leisurely sailing upon the wings of the 
wind, and every alluring wile of action and response in mating 
indicate conscious enjoyment. So also do the strangely 
sensitive and deftly co-ordinated movements of flock-flight, 
which might well afford to human groups an example of 
completely unified and controlled common action. Although 
bird-psychology will always remain largely a field of guess- 
work, an intelligent empathy enables us to enter to some 
degree into their kindred consciousness. For our close 
physical kinship with animal and bird is our passport into 
their more primitive world of pleasure and pain. 

In my garden a pair of humming-birds nest. I find little 
time to watch them, but now and again they dart across my 
absorbed and introverted vision like lightning flashes from 
an ethereal realm. Doubtless they have their cares and trials, 
their enemies and dangers, but to my delighted eye their 
whole life seems a joyous playtime, a rhapsody of vibrant 
motion. I catch glimpses of one or the other of them, now 
poised with exquisite grace before a flower-cup, now pursuing 
one anccher in perfect mutual ecstasy, now rising high in the 
air, about to vanish in the blue, one of them suddenly 
reappearing and dashing swiftly downward as if transformed 
into a ray of light—like the skylark “true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.” I were dull, indeed, not to feel 
something of the significance of these flashing aviators as they 
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passeth through the paths of the seas,” from alge to 
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ing, walking, running, in thousands of different ways, the 
denizens of the Land move forward to their conquests of this 
new empire, with its difficult attendant enterprise of dividing 
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land and water, together, would seem to have given to the 
life principle all the range for creativeness and adaptiveness 
possible. But no! 


V. 


Now comes into view still another and more difficult 
theatre of action, with its own intriguing challenges and 





opportunities—the air. With a deft union of daring and 
device the challenge is accepted and the new domain invaded 
and conquered. Insect life and bird life, in all their blended 
vigour and charm—here is a newrealm of wonder and romance. 
By what allurements upward did that astonishing artifact, 
the wing, come into being? Little as we can know of the 
process, we may well conjecture the part played by the 
increasing consciousness of pleasure in the power of flight. 
There is every reason to infer that, with increasing intricacy 
and purposiveness in life-movement, consciousness becomes 
richer in feeling-content as well as in intelligence-content. 

Do birds consciously enjoy flying ? Who that has watched 
them can doubt it ? The vibrant lilt «.1d rhythm, the darting 
celerity, the slow and leisurely sailing upon the wings of the 
wind, and every alluring wile of action and response in mating 
indicate conscious enjoyment. So also do the strangely 
sensitive and deftly co-ordinated movements of flock-flight, 
which might well afford to human groups an example of 
completely unified and controlled common action. Although 
bird-psychology will always remain largely a field of guess- 
work, an intelligent empathy enables us to enter to some 
degree into their kindred consciousness. For our close 
physical kinship with animal and bird is our passport into 
their more primitive world of pleasure and pain. 

In my garden a pair of humming-birds nest. I find little 
time to watch them, but now and again they dart across my 
absorbed and introverted vision like lightning flashes from 
an ethereal realm. Doubtless they have their cares and trials, 
their enemies and dangers, but to my delighted eye their 
whole life seems a joyous playtime, a rhapsody of vibrant 
motion. I catch glimpses of one or the other of them, now 
poised with exquisite grace before a flower-cup, now pursuing 
one ancher in perfect mutual ecstasy, now rising high in the 
air, about to vanish in the blue, one of them suddenly 
reappearing and dashing swiftly downward as if transformed 
into a ray of light—like the skylark “true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.” I were dull, indeed, not to feel 
something of the significance of these flashing aviators as they 
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interpret to me possible flights in my own field of philosophic 
aviation, of which they can know nothing. 


VI. 


Yet even while I am rejoicing in this winged poetry of 
life and motion a cloud from the confines of Zoology darkens 
my mental horizon and the huge membranous wings of the 
pterodactyl hurtle its hideous deformity before my mind, 
What and why is this? Why should the pure air of heaven 
ever have been disturbed by this monstrous thing—half 
reptile, half bird ? 

Half reptile, half bird: does the answer, perhaps, lie 
here? Is this ugly uwr-ornithosaurian to be understood asa 
meaningful early experimentalist in the art of flying? Is it 
just possible that the pterodactyl is the necessary prerequisite 
of the humming-bird, so that without him, and his tribal 
confréres and superiors, there could have come none of that 
charming and companionable heavenly host that so delights 
the eye and ear of the bird-lover ? 

At all events, the repulsive pterodactyl is long gone—gone 
for ever. Were it not for the spade of the paleontologist, none 
would know that it had ever been. Will the humming-bird 
pass away, too, to give place to something still more perfect 
in bird life? That the ornithologist cannot tell us. We only 
know that the humming-bird is here—harbinger it may be, 
of a spirit realm of whose range and freedom the wing is a 
symbolic prefigurement. ‘ Only a play of fancy!” To be 
sure; but why does something within us seize upon such 
things as winds and wings, as if they were significant, pro- 
phetic, symbolic ? 


VII. 


From the life-movements of the pre-anthropological stages 
of evolution to those of man, the master-mover, mechanician 
and poet of motion, is a long developmental distance. Yet it 
has been traversed. Though a land-animal, this monarch of 
the realm of motion refuses to confine his activities to his own 
sphere. Long ago he made water his plaything and servant, 
and now, at length, he has conquered the air also, until he 
has become the lord and master of motion, himself subject 
to its laws and limitations, but by means of these very laws 
gaining an unrivalled understanding and mastery of motion, 
generating it, measuring it, directing it, turning it to his own 
multifarious ends, and intensely enjoying it, too. 
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The human enjoyment of motion is something toward 
which attention has been quite too little directed. For 
countless generations man has gone on winning an ever 
greater refinement of the sensation of motion, yet never fully 
aware of how much it means to him. Always it has been the 
hidden spring of his recreation, his games and sports, his 
processions and dances, his experiments and inventions. It 
is quite impossible to explain the subtle joy of motion. Why 
does the child delight to run and play, the youth glory in 
athletics, the maiden love to dance, the soldier to march, the 
sedate man of years to play golf, the aeronaut to fly ? It is 
in part the pleasure of exercising muscles and nerves, but in 
part also that of free and fearless motion, subduing environ- 
ment, conquering space, transforming potentiality into 
reality. There is something super-sensational in this, some- 
thing, it may be, that anticipates and prepares the way for 
the next higher level—the spiritual—with its invisible and 
illimitable range of free and joyous movement. 

We are yet far from grasping the full significance of the 
penetrating and sympathetic interpretation of the meaning 
of rhythmic motion to be found in that classic expression of 
it, Dante’s Paradiso. Here is the apotheosis of motion trans- 
formed into the expression of spiritual communion and joy— 
“the dance and high great festival—alike of song and flashing 
light with light, gladsome and benign.” 4 


VIII. 


We return, then, to our initial inquiry after the meaning 
of motion, aware of something in it of elemental and prophetic 
significance, something which typifies and foreshadows a 
msus within the universe, a hint of the Withheld Disclosure 
for which the mind is always searching. The merely scientific 
explanation of the laws and forms of motion inevitably falls 
far short of this. Neither Physics nor A‘sthetics can quite 
grasp the inner meaning of motion. Power and beauty reside 
in motion; and both of these are concepts, essences, which 
cannot be reduced to physical terms. They point toward 
something more interior and revelatory still, resident in this 
universal, every-day, familiarly present yet ever elusive and 
self-transcending entity, motion. 

This interior meaning begins to disclose itself when, in 
the light of development, motion is seen to be not only kinetic 
and esthetic, but prophetic, giving sign of having a part to 


1 Canto XII., Wicksteed’s translation. 
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play in a moving toward an end larger and higher than itself, 
7.€. as process. Process means more than mere evolution, 
more, even, than development. It implies movement forward 
toward anend. Thus it involves the teleological factor which 
evolutionary philosophy has been too loathe to accept— 
purpose. Process—Purpose: these two cannot be kept 
apart. The way is now opening for a truer understanding of 
the relation of the one to the other. 


IX. 


It is impossible to relate Process to Purpose without 
recognising another emergent idea. Reference has been made 
to those masterful stimuli in the field of life-motion, desire 
for food, reproduction and self-preservation. To these may 
be added the more advanced impulses toward recreation and 
self-expression, wherein motion becomes the bearer of esthetic 
and spiritual values. In such guise enters that plus element, 
visitant from another world, without which the universe 
remains an enigma, transcendence. 

To observe motion in the heavenly bodies, and be coinci- 
dently aware that one has in his own selfhood a pow sto for 
observing it, to feel the stirring of the wind and to know 
oneself both in it and above it, to experience the power (in 
some degree) to direct and control motion, such experiences 
lead to the recognition of that without which motion would 
not be motion—the transcendent self. This experiental 
implicate of motion, that is, both posits and calls out 
personality, involving mind, feeling and will. The ego takes 
attitudes either of acquiescence, or resistance, or control, 
respecting it. Thus motion becomes integrated into the 
moral and spiritual order. 

Consider, e.g., how Imagination has played with and about 
motion, exercising and developing its own wings as it rides 
upon the wings of motion, making it in this manner the bearer 
of its own transcendent behests. Observe, too, how reason 
and imagination together lay hold of motion in all its forms 
and transform it into idea and symbol so that it becomes 
incorporated into language and is thereby empowered to 
become the medium not only of thought, but of higher 
emotion. 

Thus do we find motion, simply and purely sense-born as 
it seems to be, taking on ever greater significance as it relates 
itself to higher levels, becoming more and more richly the 
bearer of transcendent meanings and values. 
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X. 


And yet, just as surely as Process points to Purpose and 
involves Transcendence, it carries within it also, as we behold 
itat work in Nature and in mental life, a factor that seems to 
contradict Purpose, i.e. Experiment, with all the vicissitudes 
and defects that experimental method involves. All kinds of 
tentative outreaches occur in Nature, in every direction, a 








myriad ending in futility, entire or partial, to one that 
registers real advance. Degeneration, too, attends experi- 
ment. We see retrogression undoing gain, devolution 
frustrating evolution, internecine conflict ruining co-opera- 
tion. 

In the water are thousands of predatory and repulsive 
forms of life which a purely beneficent or zsthetic purpose 
apparently would never have permitted to exist. In mud- 
fats along the shore are embedded organisms that have 
“dug in,” on the very brink of the more adventurous 
environment, somnolent organisms that have said to the 
Elan Vital or to themselves: Safety first and last! On the 
land are innumerable repellent and ruthless life-bearers, 
poisoning, traitorous, living by trickery and carnage, 
Ishmaelites of the zoological realm, “‘ red in tooth and claw.”’ 
In the air have appeared, as we have noted, not only the 
archeopteryx, but the pterodactyl] and all the ugly ornitho- 
saurians, followed by that ornithological dumb-bell, the dodo, 
before there came the flashing humming-bird and the graceful 
swallow and the joyous choir of songsters; and still there 
are the bat and vampire, the butcher-bird and the noisome 
English sparrow to divide the realm of the air with the lark 
and the robin and all the beloved company of gladsome 
celebrants of the freedom of the air. Again: Cui bono ? 


XI. 


__There is but one answer that seems capable of throwing 
light on this dark problem of arrested and resisted progress. 


It comes from a consideration not new but steadily growing 


more illuminating as Science and Philosophy direct their 
united searchlight upon nature and human nature. It is, in 
effect, this: The possibility of aberrations and deviations in 
the cosmic and life processes lies in the very nature and conditions 
of the developmental process itself ; while nevertheless this 
process is apparently the only means that could possibly produce 
such beneficent results as have been achieved and are so full of 
promise for the future. 
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Process as a creative method stands over against creative 
fiat as necessitating (so to speak) not only retarded movement 
but that invaluable though vagrant and dangerous poten. 
tiality—freedom. The method of ‘“ making things make 
themselves,” in the language of Charles Kingsley’s Wate 
Babies, roundabout and precarious as it seems, and sus. 
ceptible to all manner of delay and deviation (for the reason 
that it requires free co-operation), proves upon reflection to 
be the condition of Leibniz’ ‘“‘ best possible world,” best 
possible because so full of possibilities. 

Freedom, of a germinal sort, commences, apparently, 
away down at the very roots of sentient life and even perhaps, 
as Physics has of late been surmising, in the electronic field 
itself. Upon these lower ranges freedom is, to be sure, little 
more than conative impulse, but even at that it is increasingly 
puissant and formative. Even in its earlier stages individual 
conation has already commenced its long task of enabling 
organism to adapt itself to environment and environment to 
organism, in tentative initiative ways, until some degree of 
stability is secured and species and their habits have become 
organised. Then, traversing and outrunning these stabilities, 
conative freedom enables the Elan Vital to advance into ever 
new and higher creative products. 


XII. 


As the evolutionary process proceeds and, in spite of 
misadventures and malformations, organisms become more 
highly developed and more sensitive in their relations to one 
another, conative freedom becomes more and more autono- 
mous, intelligent and creative. Its achievements are written 
upon all the pages of Nature. By means of it plant life (it 
may be conjectured) discovered its many ways of extending 
and perfecting its reign, fashioning its protective burrs and 
winged seeds and bee-alluring blossoms; the arthropods 
have worked out their extraordinary devices for depositing 
their eggs and providing for their young (devices which at 
length, apparently, hardened into instincts), the snake has 
secreted its poison, the tiger shaped its sabre-tooth, the 
beaver learned to construct its dam, the bird its nest, and 
the Ur-man his rude shelter. Conative Freedom is the 
Prometheus who stole the heavenly fire of intelligent action 
whereby not man alone, but all the aspiring organisms that 
—— him, have eluded destruction and won a place at the 

anquet table of life. Stole it—shall we say—or, was given it? 
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Granted an unrestricted range of initiative in adaptive 
activity, there can be no limit to its possible extent in fashion- 
ing habitudes, organs, forms of activity, modes of attack and 
protection, and, ultimately, mental measures to secure desired 
ends. Prompted by the primitive urges of food, reproduction 
and self-preservation, supplemented by the later and higher 
impulses of pleasure, conquest and social intercourse, and 
given the three media of water, earth and atmosphere, what 
wonder that, with increasing intelligence and freedom, there 
have emerged so many and so divergent forms of organic 
structure and adaptation, together with devices for con- 
quering distance by space-binding and, finally, in man, by 
space-and-time binding? The stronger the force of the Elan 
Vital, the more urgent the stimuli to activity, the wider the 
range of possible motivity, the keener becomes intelligence, 
the sterner the will to live and the more admirable the con- 
quests of obstacles in the sphere of higher possibilities of 
range and relationship in individual and group life, until at 
length man crowns the process with his splendidly dominating 
controls and cultures. This is indeed Dante’s cosmic tree 
“which liveth from the summit, and ever beareth fruit and 
never sheddeth leaf.” 4 


XIII. 


As the nisus toward spirit pushes on to higher levels, the 
drama grows more self-revealing, intelligence clearer, the 
type of freedom higher, until, in man, it issues in that 
majestic and measureless potency free-will, purchased at the 
cost of much wreckage and suffering, but (as far as can be 
seen) unattainable otherwise, and more than worth the cost. 

It is not necessary to stop here to concede how greatly the 
lateral range of freedom is restricted, even in humanity. 
Determinism is as real as freedom ; yet it is not, so to speak, 
the determinant factor. Possibility is more potent than 
limitation. The unclosed line of advance offers possible 
heights of conquest far greater even than those already won. 
Intelligent freedom is the significant agency which moulds 
the process and builds the outcome, and, let us add, indicates 
the intending Purpose—which seems to be no less than the 
emergence and development of personality and a human 
society constructed of, and by, Christ-like (no other word will 
adequately describe them) persons. 

It is more than presumable that personality could have come 
to its own in no other way than by this long, strenuous, thorny 


1 Paradiso, Canto XVIII., 28-80. Wicksteed’s translation. 
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pathway of struggle and conquest, freely pursued. How ely 
indeed could it have come—since it is something that can be 
imparted only as it is acquired ? And acquisition of so great 
a worth could be only, as far as we can see, by slow degrees 
and much striving and suffering, corporate as well as indi. 
vidual. Urge from behind, pressure from every side, conation 
from within, guidance from Above—pleasure, pain, outreach, 
upreach, trial and error, widening configurations, increasing 
intelligence, the formation of concepts, conscious aspiration, 
social and political organisation, education, culture, per- 
sonality, a society of worthy and co-operative persons. What 
adrama! And what an outcome, present and possible ! 


XIV. 


An experimental process at best, it will still be objected, 
even if its fruitage has been so great, and therefore fumbling, 
inconsequential and purposeless. Yes, experimental, but the 
experiments have apparently been carried on by the actors in the 
drama, not by the Author. For it is no puppet show. The 
experiments have been multiform and tentative, but the 
pervasive purpose one and constant. Indeed, the experi- 
mental character of the process, as already indicated, seems 
to be essential in order to develop the constituent qualities 
of the unique self-developing entities who emerge on the 
upper level and interpret and evaluate the whole, i.e. free 
personalities. 

Neither automata, nor purely independent monads, could 
possibly, it would seem, enact such a drama as this great 
cosmic complex, with its countless participants, its varied 
range of strenuous, often incomprehensible processes, its 
amazing issues, and its vast possibilities. There is ample 
indication that the Drama is purposeful and super-guided, 
and this not by restricting freedom and narrowing possibility, 
but by the very structure and movement of the Develop- 
mental Process itself. 

Thus with increasing clarity do Process and Purpose 
involve and supplement one another and point toward the 
Fifth Act of the great Creative Drama. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
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PURPOSIVE ACTION." 


H. W. B. JOSEPH. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


I 


I DESIRE in this paper to consider what we mean, or should 
mean, by purposive action. 

The better to develop my position, I shall refer by way 
of contrast more particularly to two works, one of great and 
ancient fame, the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, the other 
arecent volume by Professor J. L. Stocks, The Limits of 
Purpose and Other Essays, where the view taken of purposive 
action is, I think, in substance Aristotle’s 2; and it seems to 
me to involve both writers in grave difficulties. The clearest 
statement of it by Professor Stocks is in the words 
“Purpose involves by general agreement, a distinction 
between the means and the end.”? This is what I wish to 
question. I do not deny that Aristotle can be quoted to the 
same effect, though he says much that is inconsistent with 
it; but nothing else in his great work is, I think, the source 
of so many of its defects. 

We may spend a little time, first of all, in considering 
examples of ordinary usage. We have the transitive verb, 
lo purpose this or that; and the noun. When “ purpose ” 
isa noun, I suppose it stands either for the act of purposing, 
and may take epithets referring to the character of the agent, 
as when we say a man is of resolute or unstable purpose ; 
or it may stand for what is purposed. To purpose is, 
etymologically, to set before, proponere, propose; if it be 
asked “* before what ? ’, two answers are conceivable. I may 


1 To be concluded in the next issue of the HissERT JouRNAL.—EDIToR, 
* Ernest Benn, 1982. 


* Op. cit., p. 22. 
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set this before that, health before riches, riches befor 
honesty ; or I may set this or that before myself. No doubt 
the latter is intended ; the former we call preferring. Mihj 
est propositum in taberna mori; there is no suggestion here 
of alternatives “‘ postponed,” though doubtless they exist, 
So Tennyson’s Ulysses says 


‘* My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


In neither of these cases is the propositum either, 
means, or the end of a means, though, when I take 
means to an end, I might be said to have set either before 
me. No doubt it is often asked “‘ With what purpose did you 
do this?’ The question presupposes that what was done 
was done as a means; but not that only what is done asa 
means is done purposively. Again, we should, I think, 
naturally say that when we choose we act purposively, or 
(to use another word which will need our attention) deliber. 
ately. But choosing has certainly no necessary connection 
with taking means to an end. 

But that to act purposively is to take means to a desired 
end is the express doctrine of certain well-known chapters of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, where Aristotle, having distin- 
guished between the voluntary and the involuntary, proceeds 
to discuss zpoaipeo.s : for which I think purposing, or pur- 
pose, is the best English equivalent. The discussion of this 
comes next, he says, because it seems particularly germane 
to virtue, and to be a better criterion of a man’s character 
than his actions are. Yet he goes on to give such an exposi- 
tion and definition of it as would make it no criterion of 
character at all. 

For it is Aristotle’s express teaching that acting pur 
posively, zpoaipeois, is taking means to an end, as his whole 
discussion of deliberation shows. We wish for some end; 
we deliberate on the means; and the purposed is the same 
on which we deliberated. He makes the matter more 
abundantly clear by comparing the search of a man deli- 
berating to that of some one pursuing the analytic method 
in geometry. The comparison means this. The geometer 
has to determine whether some construction can be made, of 
how some theoretical question can be decided. For example, 
is an angle in a semicircle always a right angle ? He asks 
himself, if what else were true, would that be? and agail 
this (when he has discovered it), if what else ? and so on, 
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until he reaches something which he already knows to be 
tue. Here he can say: If the angle in a semicircle were 
always equal to the other two angles of the triangle, it would 
bea right angle; and that it would be, if always divisible 
into two angles each equal to one of the other two; but he 
an show, by drawing a radius from the centre of the circle 
to the apex of the triangle, that the angle is always so 
livisible ; and he now proceeds back to the demonstration 
of what was in question. So in deliberation it is a question 
whether I can bring about some end desired, say my election 
tosome office. I ask, if what were brought about should I 
be elected, and that if what, and so forth: until I discover 
smething in my own power to bring about, which therefore 
Inow desire to bring about, and do. Perhaps if X’s vote 
could be secured I should be elected; and X would vote 
forme on condition that a job was given to his son; and Y 
would give the son a job if he knew that otherwise some past 
misdeed of his would be made public ; and it is in my power 
tomake it public. I therefore proceed to secure my election 
by way of blackmailing Y. 

That is Aristotle’s account of purposive action ; and if 
so, to purpose well is no more than to take after deliberation 
the effective means to what is desired. No question is raised 
-at least primarily—concerning the purposed act except 
whether it will lead to the desired result. True, if it appear 
toa man that he may secure this by several ways, he looks 
by which he may “ best and most easily ” secure it— 
tis paora Kat kd\duora.t But in the whole account that 
is the only suggestion that in considering what he shall do, 
and so coming to act purposively, he will ask what is good, 
wrnoble. Nor does Aristotle appear to see that when a man 
turns from seeking means in his power to an end desired, and 
asks instead by which discovered means it may be best, or 
even most easily, brought about, the deliberation now 
involved is not comparable to the geometer’s search. But 
of this more presently. 

Aristotle holds that purpose, zpoaipeo.s, is what dis- 
tinguishes man from the beasts—in them we can only 
distinguish what is voluntary from what is involuntary ; and 
again the grown man in whom his rational nature is fully 
developed from the child in whom it is not. And he opposes 
purposive action to what is determined by appetite or 


1 Incidentally this remark shows that the zpoatperdv need not be 
— from among alternatives, and therefore that zpoaipeois is not 
choice.” 
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impulse of anger—émfupia or Ovpds: as Professor Stocks, 
describing what I think he is presenting as the general viey, 
and himself wishes rather to supplement than to reject, 
says that “ below purpose we have the more obscure state 





called impulse, instinct, appetite, and soon.” These, he says, 
are directed to “nearer ends and not necessarily involyi 
consciousness even of these.” 1 But I doubt whether the 
possible absence of consciousness is their distinguishing 
mark, and feel certain that nearness of end is not. 

I do not question that purpose is the distinguishing 
mark of rational action, though it is hard to say wher 
the first germs of this are to be recognised. What I do 
question is the assumption that purpose involves a distinction 
of means and end. Doubtless where that enters there is 
rationality ; but it is a very difficult thing to say that there 
is no rationality without it. 

The latter view leads to the position that the difference 
between a good and a bad man lies no way in them as 
rational but as desirous of this or of that. No doubt 
Aristotle, herein following Plato, says that it belongs to man 
as rational to desire the good; but that is not consistent 
with holding that what makes action rational is bein 
purposive, if purposive action is taking the means reveal 
by deliberation to a desired end. 

And if it is that, why should a man’s purpose be a better 
criterion of his character than his actions are ? His purpose 
here must be what he purposes, not that he is purposing; 
for all action, properly so called, involves, in Aristotle’s view, 
purposing. And if the purposed is the means to some end, 
not the end or desired result of those means, of two men 
pursuing similar ends, is it not the skill or cleverness, rather 
than the moral character, that is shown by what means 
they adopt? In the field of purpose, Professor Stocks says, 
“action is discriminated by achievement and non-achieve- 
ment, failure and success.” 2 

To this it is an obvious reply, that a man’s character is 
pre-eminently shown just in his being prepared or not to 
achieve by such and such means the end he desires. Of 
course it is. If I can find no other way to keep my income 
at its present level than by adulterating the goods I sell, my 
readiness to adulterate them in order that my income may 
not be diminished does show my character. And you may 
impute to me accordingly an evil purpose. But you will be 


1 The Limits of Purpose, p. 12. 
? p. 92. 
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pound, if you do, to reject the analysis of the factors in 
urposive action just offered. 

That analysis holds that in purposive action there is 
(.) desire, which may be right or wrong, of some end ; 





ii.) deliberation, directed to discovering by what means the 
and may be brought about; (iii.) adoption of the means. 
But if I rather give up the pursuit of the end desired than 
pursue it by the means which deliberation discovers, without 
dither ceasing to desire the end or revising my judgment that 
the means are these, it must be because of something which 
this analysis has left out of account. 

And that is surely that I ask myself whether it is right 
that I should maintain my income by adulterating the goods 
Isell, or else, which state of life that could be mine is better, 
that in which I continue to enjoy the same income but 
adulterate the goods I sell to get it, or that in which I 
continue to sell unadulterated goods but suffer a diminution 
ofincome. I put these alternatives, because I do not wish 
here to raise the issue of the ultimate relations of right and 
good. But whichever be the question I ask myself, will not 
my answer be deliberate and my action purposive ? Only, 
my deliberation will not be about the means to an end, and 
the purposed will either include the end to which I dis- 
covered that the means was adulteration, or exclude the 
means discovered to the end that I desired. 

Let it be that purposive action is action after deliberation, 
or considered in distinction from impulsive or instinctive 
action; and so far as we think before we act, not merely in 
acting, I suppose that is true. But is deliberation always 
about means to anend ? That is one of the capital mistakes 
that trouble Aristotle’s treatise. 

_ There are, as every reader of it knows, other statements 
init completely irreconcilable with the view that I have been 
displaying. In a passage that might be quoted in commen- 
tary on the statement that a man’s character is shown rather 
in his purpose than in his actions, we read that deeds that are 
of virtue are justly or temperately done, not because of what 
they themselves are, but of the agent’s disposition ; he must 
have acted knowingly and purposing them, and purposing 
them for their own sakes, and with a settled disposition. 
And elsewhere we are told that a man may do what is just 
without being just; he may do what the law commands 
unwillingly, or in ignorance that the law commands it, or for 
something further and not for itself; but he may do it all 
1 IL, iv., 8, 1105a, 28. 
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so as to be a good man, i.e. purposively and for the sake of 
what is done. In both these places a man is said to do 
purposively what he does for its own sake, or on its ow 
account, not as a means to an end. Moreover, we ar 
repeatedly told that what is done of virtue is done for jts 
nobleness, tod xadod évexa. This nobleness is no effect to 
which what is done is a means. And in spite of the famous 
generalisation with which the treatise opens, that every act 
and investigation, action and purpose, seems to aim at some 
good—a statement immediately followed by a discussion of 
certain differences among the ends (ré\7n) aimed at—the end 
is shortly afterwards said to be acting well. This acting wel 
cannot be for the sake of some further acting well, or there 
would be a progressus in infinitum ; therefore it must be 
thought of either as something from which the distinction of 
means and end has disappeared, or as including both; it 
can no longer be said that we only desire the end and only 
do what will bring it about. 

The view that purposive action is taking means to an 
end is connected, I think, in Aristotle’s mind with the § 
mistake of treating an “‘ apparent good,” dawdpevov dyabiy, 
that this or that man desires, as means to the real good that 
every rational being desires. And it has its source in over- 
looking half the field of deliberative thinking. 

If we wish to determine the field of deliberative think- 
ing, we must ask from what other thinking it is to be 
distinguished. And Aristotle is surely correct in distin: 
guishing it from scientific, or demonstrative, thinking. 
There may be thinking which is neither demonstrative nor 
deliberative ; but we shall admit that the conclusions of 
deliberation are not demonstrated. We are not said to 
deliberate what tensile strength and section of material in 
the components of a girder bridge will carry a given maximum 
load with a specified margin of safety ; but we may deliberate 
what margin of safety to specify. When questions ar 
submitted to deliberation, scientific thinking is in constant 
demand ; but in the last resort we come to issues that cannot 
be scientifically settled, or the parties would agree; these 
are matters, as we say, for judgment; and the wise cout: 
sellor is the man of good judgment. And these are the real 
subjects of deliberation. Now, such questions seem to be 
of two main sorts. Of one sort is the question, what is going 
to happen, either if I do nothing—what therefore have I to 
provide against ?—or if I do thus or thus. This field d 
1 VI, xii., 7, 1144a, 18-20, 
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deliberation Aristotle recognises, and describes it as that 
where it is not clear, or not determined, how a matter will 
turn out, though we know what generally happens. A 
statesman or a deliberative assembly is constantly engaged 
on such problems, and acting or voting for action on the best 
judgment he or it can form on them. What will be the 
results of starting reflation? Will France declare war if 
called upon to withdraw from Fashoda ? Willa strike in this 
situation succeed ? Here there is no question what result 
is desired—that is taken as agreed—but whether a certain 
means will bring it about. We may, however, be agreed about 
this, and dispute whether to take the means and achieve the 
result is preferable to not doing so. Will the results of 
teflation be better than the present state? Is a successful 
strike worth all the suffering involved ? This is the other 
field of deliberation. Here, too, there is no demonstration, 
and judgments will differ. But here the problem is not to 
discover means to an end; and the thinking involved is not 
analogous to the analytical investigation of a geometrical 
problem. 

Aristotle, when he discusses deliberation in the Ethics, 
takes no account of this second field. Why a great thinker 
overlooks what becomes obvious afterwards to others, we 
cannot always rightly tell ; but in this case I think we may 
point to a connected error which makes the oversight more 
intelligible. 

This error is regarding as a means to some whole its 
contributory or constituent factors. That Aristotle did this 
cannot, I think, be disputed ; and it is still very commonly 
done. Sosoonashe has said that every art and investigation, 
action and purpose seems to aim at some good, he goes on to 
speak of the good as not indicated amiss by those who said 
it was what all things aimed at. How is some good related to 
the good? As a constituent, or as a means? If as a con- 
stituent, what particulars are to be admitted into the 
constitution of the good ? If as a means, must means to the 
good be themselves good ? Such questions did not escape 
Aristotle’s notice, but he never gets clear about them. He 
says that we do one thing for the sake of another, and 
conceives that there may be a long series of subordination, 
but that there must come something on account of which 
everything else is chosen, and which itself is chosen on 
account of nothing further, for else there would be a process 
m infinitum, and all desire would be vain; this thing is the 
2 TIL, iii., 10, 1112b, 8. 
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good, and men call it happiness, but that it is to give it g 
name only, and we want to know what it is. Here the good 
is thought of as reached at the end of a series of actions, and 
if it is one, of all a man’s actions ; yet Aristotle rejects the 
doctrine that you cannot call a man’s life happy till the 
end. And he says happiness is something that abides, and 
(as we know) that it is acting well; yet if so, how can one’s 
actions be means to it? Again, if actions, though means to 
the good, are also themselves good, together they are pre. 
ferable to either alone ; yet we are told that happiness, the 
most choiceworthy of all things, is not to be counted alo 

with any others, just because it and they together would else 
be better. Either then no action is itself good, or no good 
action is a means to happiness. Again, since different actions 
are plainly means to different ends, what becomes of the 
notion of a finis ulttmus ? It must really comprehend and not 
lie beyond these particular ends. Once more, if we desire 
the good, or happiness, without knowing in what it consists, 
and do whatever we do for the sake of and as means to it, 
the comparison of deliberation to geometrical analysis breaks 
down. If you do not know to what determinate question in 
geometry you seek an answer, how can you tell what it is 
from which an answer, one way or the other, would follow? 
And if you do not know the determinate nature of your end, 
how can you know what means would bring it about ? You 
wish for the good which you call happiness; you are to 
deliberate about the means to its attainment; but before 
any such deliberation can get under way, you must settle 
in what it consists. This you do not know by wishing for it, 
and men are nowise agreed about it. What are you to call 
the process of thinking by which you reach agreement with 
others, or at least resolve your own doubts ? If deliberation, 
such deliberation is to discover constituents, not means. 
And will the good, which is your end, include any actions, 
or only be a result of actions? If the latter, then indeed all 
purposive activity will be taking means, and no acting will 
be itself good, and we may say, as I heard a late distin 
guished philosopher say, that all effort is evil; and pre 
sumably only states of feeling will be desired, and be good, 
and for their sake only shall we act, or take means. But if 
the end includes actions, they will not be means ; or at least, 
even though there will be, and we know it, results of them 
that will be also factors in the whole that we call happiness, 
they will be done as well on their own account as for the sake 
of those results. Are they purposively done only so far 4s 
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done for the sake of their results ? I can see no reason for 
6a in so. 

Nothing of this isnew. Yet the confusion between means 
ind constituents still haunts us; and if we are to be quit of 
it, 1 think we must break completely with the view that the 
wsence of purposive action is taking means towards an end. 
That view will always generate trouble; and it has done so 
ir Professor Stocks, as I will try to show by reference to 
wrtain passages of his essays, before offering a different 
wcount of purposive action. 

Thus, after a brief account of what is meant, I think, as 
the Aristotelian view, he admits that men to-day have begun 
to question it. 








“The conception of a single ultimate end is also 
doubtful. It is not much favoured by modern thought. 
.. . But this does not mean that the conception of 
human action as essentially purposive has been surren- 

dered. . . . We do not say ‘ There is no moral ideal ; 
| there is no single purpose in which every purpose is 
fulfilled.’ . . . The clear-cut Greek conception of a 
summum bonum is not surrendered. . . . The unification 
of the moral life in a single distinctive ultimate purpose 
seems to remain in the form of a ‘ mere idea’ or un- 
recognisable ideal.’’? 


Now I contend that the Greek, if that means Aristotle’s, 
conception of a summum bonum is anything but clear-cut, 
because he is never clear whether virtuous actions are means 
toit or constituents of it ; or rather, he is equally clear that 
they are each, in different places, and the views are irrecon- 
tilable. And what Professor Stocks says here is only sound 
if they are constituents, but he professes that they are 
means, Only so would the moral life be unified in an ultimate 
purpose ; but who thinks it is, unless we are to do every- 
thing with a view to some result after death ? Again, the 
more distant results, it is said, will unify more of a life; and 
doubtless the purposes which unify more of a life will be 
completely realised only at a later date. If a man’s purpose 
were in all things to do what he thought right, I suppose he 
would never have exhausted the execution of it. But is it 
not being achieved all the time ? Can it be called ultimate ? 
It is true that where the relation of means and end enters, 
and what is done as means would not be done at all except 
for the sake of some result, there the more distant results com- 


1 pp. 12-13. 
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monly unify more of our activities, being more distant jug 
because they can only be brought about by a number of actions 
spread over a series of years; I say ‘“ commonly,” since j 
does not take much longer (say) to plant and keep clearej 
until established a slow-growing than a quick-growing tree, fy 
the sake of its maturation hereafter ; and the more distan} 
maturation will not unify more of a life. Purposive activity, 
according to Professor Stocks, is such taking of means to an 
end beyond; it “has no value for itself, but implies a 
ideal in which it is wholly superseded, a state of affairs ip 

which all our ends are realised without activity on our par 
But if so, do we want a single distinctive ultimate purpose?! 

And what makes a distinctive ultimate purpose single} 
Would the establishment in this country of a classless society 
and the maturation in it of a sequoia gigantea be equally 
single ? The first comprises a great many changes, to non 
of which would all that needed doing be a means, nor ar 
they all means to one result beyond them ; and the diver 
actions in my power may lead some to one and some ty 
another of these components. If it is nevertheless a] 
purpose, there must be a reason for including in it just thes 
components ; and is not that inclusion purposive, though it 
is not taking means? Unless we are to deny that the 
differentia of acting rationally is being purposive—ani 
Professor Stocks says that “* man first shows his reasonable 
ness in action by making action purposive ” ?—we mus 
abandon altogether the view that acting purposively is 
always means-taking. That is but one form of it. 

If the field of morality is purposive activity, and that is 
always taking means to an end, then, since moral difference 
are shown in action, they must be shown in taking means 
So “‘ the goodness of a good man does not depend on this, 
that he has a different end from a bad man, or a clearer 
view of the same end, or single end, where he has many.” 






















1 p. 82. 

2 It may be noticed that our “* purpose ” is here the “ end,” while iti 
the means that are said by Aristotle to be purposed. This may be take 
as an indication that where means and end enter, purposive action mi 
regard both. 

3 p. 80. On pp. 71-72 it is recognised that action may be described # 
purposive in respect that it is conformed to the requirements of morality, 
and “if you choose to extend the term purpose to include all open-eyel 
activity, then you will be justified in calling art and morality purposivé 
and you will have to invent another word to represent concentration 
ends.” Why not “ means-taking ” ? 

4 p. 65. 
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Morality, in fact, like art, has no purposes—i.e. no ends—of 
its own. 

This is said explicitly of art. ‘* Art is essentially para- 
sitic upon purpose. It exists by adopting a purpose foreign 
to itself and exploiting the medium by which the purpose is 
achieved.” But in working out this doctrine, the sense of 
the word “means” is altered, and the identification of 
purposive activity with means-taking unconsciously aban- 
doned. And the first of the statements quoted in this 
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paragraph will not, I think, prove true. Let me illustrate 
this. We must bear in mind that “in purpose means and 
end necessarily fall apart.” 2 

In “ any process carried out by the human muscles under 
the direction of human intelligence . . . purpose sees only 
the result and all else in terms of it as means; the energy 
spent will be wasted unless it brings in a proportionate 
return. Art glorifies the means.” * An example is taken else- 
where from riding a bicycle.* This I might, e.g., do as a means 
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to being at a certain destination by a certain time, and with 
that purpose ride; but I may delight in the expertness 
with which I manage the machine. But herein there is no 
new purpose ; only conscious enjoyment “‘ of the means and 
methods by which the work is done.” But why is it not a 
new purpose, to ride my bicycle well ? Do I not do so “ on 
purpose’ ? And is there not a confusion between means 
and constituents in speaking of “‘ the means and methods by 
which the work is done’? ? For the work done is the riding, 
and it is not the means to this that I enjoy; the riding is 
means to being at my destination to time, which is not the 
work done. ‘There is the same confusion in the passage 
quoted above about exploiting the medium by which the 
purpose is achieved. What is exploited is not the medium 
of that to which it is means. 

This confusion reappears in other statements about art. 


“The artist destroys the mere means, abolishes the 
indifferent or equally good and in so doing makes of the 
whole complex of means and end for the first time a 

. Teal organic unity. . . . Every scrap of material used 
must be completely used up. . . . So far as art masters 
the purpose on which it supervenes, it makes each 
smallest detail of the execution significant ; it provides 
a reason of its own for every choice left open by the 


1 p. 21. 3 p. 81. 
* p. 80. 4 p. 19. 
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purpose or theme. . . . the transformation effected 
the artistic interest is nothing less than the achievement 
of individuality. What purpose aims at is and must be 
defined in general terms.” 4 


But if means and end are related like riding a bicycle 
and being at a given place to time—and that is the professed 
doctrine of their relation—art does not make of them 4 
unity. My riding a bicycle and my being at my destination 
to time cannot form an organic unity any more if I ride wel 
than if I ride clumsily. I may submit to a surgical operation 
in order to be rid of a disease. If the surgeon is unskilful, 
the cure may not come about; but if he is skilful, the 
operation and the cure do not achieve a single individuality, 
Art can never surmount the distinction of means and end 
characteristic (according to Professor Stocks) of the level of 
purpose. The purpose or end is not a theme. Nor need 
what purpose aims at be defined in general terms. I may tell 
a builder I want a ten-roomed house; and that will leave 
him much latitude in the operations of building. But I may 
also give him complete drawings and specifications, and say, 
“‘ Build that.” If the effect for the production of which | 
desire to discover means, or actions in my power, is forged 
currency notes, my chances of passing them without detec: 
tion are very small so long as I only define to myself what! 
aim at in general terms. 

Professor Stocks has slipped unconsciously from thinking 
of the relation between means-taking activities and their 
results, which are what he says are brought into an organic 
unity when art masters the former, to thinking of the relation 
between designing and the complete design, or between the 
parts of a work of art and the whole work. I may tell an 
architect in general terms the sort of house I want, and he 
may presently produce me a complete design satisfying those 
conditions, and he may have a reason for every detail. But 
the way in which my requirements are satisfied is not means, 
nor the “ purpose or theme ”’ a result. Even the designing 
activity, though purposive, is not means to its own com 
pletion, except in the sense in which growing is a means to 
being full-grown. That the artist engaged in such activity 
is not seeking means to an end is shown by reverting to 
Aristotle’s analysis of that process. It starts, as we saw, 
from a knowledge of the result to be brought about, and 
seeks actions in our power, the doing which would cause that 

1 pp. 24-25. 
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lt. But the artist does not start from the knowledge 
hat “this is the design of the house to be built,” and 
onsider by what process of thinking he may come to the 
prehension of this design. 

The operations of building are a means to the being of a 
house ; and a house in being is a means to the keeping warm 
nd dry of its occupants and contents. But it is not to these 
lations that we must look to verify what Professor Stocks 
wys about the function of art. We must look to the relation 
tween the materials of the house and the beauty and 
yrviceableness of the house. Materials are not means, and 
yrviceableness is not the desired condition of the thing 
yrved ; nor is the beauty of a house a means to its occupants 
and contents being kept warm and dry. The beautiful house 
bas uses beyond its beauty, but for which it would not have 
ben built, though this is not true of all beautiful things. 
Not every work of art has a use distinct from its beauty ; or 
if it contributes to the worth of the artist’s life, or of other 
men’s, that is not in its capacity as means to the worth as an 
dfect. We are told that 


‘ First there was the demand for representations and 
a trade which arose to meet it. Then this trade trans- 
formed itself into art, to the extent to which in any 
given instance of its use the craftsman’s delight in the 
medium mastered and penetrated the product.” 3 


This can hardly be true of the earliest known works of art, 
the prehistoric rock-drawings of animals ; and as before, the 
“medium ’’ is not means to the “ product.” But no doubt 
itis true for many works by which artists seek to earn a living. 
And in that sense art adopts a purpose foreign to itself. But 
itdoes not follow that ‘* art has no aim of its own,” ? though, 


ff course, it has no one aim. Artistic activities are many, 


each unified by its own purpose, and just because of this 
the artist may be hampered by the purpose on which his art 
isparasitic. For, as Plato said, an art, so far as it is perfect, 
seeks nothing but to make its own subject-matter as perfect 
as possible. In so seeking, it is purposive, but is not taking 
means to the achievement of the purpose on which it is 
parasitic. In taking means to this, it is utilitarian ; and just 
because it has a purpose distinct from the utilitarian, its 
having the latter often destroys the singleness of the artist’s 
aim. 


1 p, 21. 2 p, 25. 
Vou. XXXII. No. 2. 
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Art then, it would seem, has purposes of its own ; and, 
purposiveness is not necessarily taking means to an enj 
It remains to show, in the second part of this paper, thy 
the same is true of morality; and since therefore, in general, 
purposive action need not be means-taking, to consid 
what better account of its nature may be given. 


H. W. B. JOSEPH, 


New Co.Liece, Oxrorp. 
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THE GROUP MOVEMENT. 


R. F. RYND. 
Lately Reader in the Temple. 


\ PHENOMENON has recently appeared on the scene of man’s 
rligious activities which, while it embodies much that 
aters into past expressions of spiritual experience, contains, 
in some of its salient features, a direct challenge to this 
distracted age. 

That it had its origin in America, to which country our 
vilisation owes so much that is new in the movements of 
the modern mind, is not altogether surprising. There is a 
disposition in some quarters to regard with diffidence, if not 
suspicion, everything that has its source in the palpitating 
activities of the New World, but it would be a grave error to 
allow mere insular prejudice to distort our judgment, or to 
sive anything less than a fair hearing to one of the most 
rmarkable expressions of the religious spirit that has 
recently appeared amongst us. 

It would not, I think, be amiss, as a preliminary to this 
review, to give the impressions of an impartial observer at 
various “‘ group meetings ”’ recently held at an international 
congress in Oxford. 

The first meeting I attended was held in a large hall 
which was packed “‘ to capacity ”’ by one of the most remark- 
able gatherings of young people I have ever seen, more 
especially in view of the fact that outside a glorious summer 
sun Was inviting youth to exercises of a more mundane, and 
presumably more congenial, character. What struck one 
most in the atmosphere of this gathering mainly composed of 
young people was the utter absence of that strained expect- 
ancy that one associates with any sort of “ revivalism ” in 
religion. For it would be less than its nature warrants to 
regard the “‘ group movement ”’ as anything but a “‘ revival ” 
movement, but one with methods as far removed from the 
227 
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classic and traditional ideas of revivalism as can be imag} 
and which is stamped by an almost stoical lack of thog 
fervid emotions in which most undenominational religioys 
movements take their rise. 

Another striking characteristic of the meeting was th 
entire absence of the “ personal” element which enters 
largely into the religious activities of this country. No on 
not even Dr Buchman himself, was “ billed.” There were n 
introductory panegyrics, no appeal to that exaggerate 
hero-worship that marks so much of the transatlantic 
revivalism of to-day. Some obscure official of the movement 
merely approached a table (there was no platform), and afte 
reading a bricf passage of the Gospels invited the meetin 
to listen to the testimonies that were to be given that after. 
noon to what the movement had effected in the lives of 
various individuals who had come within its influence. 








The first person to speak was a prepossessing young lady 
whom one would imagine would have been more suitably 
engaged on the tennis court or the golf links than in addreg. 
ing a religious meeting. She leant against the table ani 
gave to her three or four hundred attentive listeners , 
review of her spiritual reactions to life, and what the simpk 
but heart-searching “ technique” of the group movement 
had been able to achieve for her. 

There may be some who would boggle at the won 
“ technique ” in such a connection, but it is difficult to 
express the method of this new enunciation of spiritul 
values by any other word. But briefly, the movement seems 
to be based on a reaffirmation of the power of collective 
prayer. And yet this definition does not exhaust it. Itis 
true that the “ collective power ” of prayer lies at the root 
of the movement—hence the word “ group,” and yet, t0 
judge from the testimonies given at the meeting, the “‘ power” 
drawn upon for a new spiritual evaluation of life, and a new 
adjustment of its conflicting values, does not come from 
prayer alone. Perhaps we can best describe the movement 
as based upon a kind of mystical common-sense which, whilt 
viewing life and reality as intimately bound up with every 
type of experience, is in some way able to show how al 
forms of experience good and bad can be transcended and 
made to subserve a moral and spiritual purpose higher that 
themselves. Perhaps it is needless to say that as the move 
ment is distinctively Christian while remaining undenomin* 
tional, it is Christ, as an active principle in experienc 
Whose spirit is claimed to have effected the amazing changt 
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in the lives of those who have sought Him through this 
channel of grace and regeneration. 

No doubt a natural inference would be that here we have 
“ revivalism ” of a particularly modern and objective type 
which differs less in its results than in its methods from other 
forms. But what makes this movement sui generis is just 
its power of transforming life at its common levels without 
the adventitious aid of that emotionalism which seldom 
survives the first ecstasy of conversion, or is at least liable to 
evaporate when its first momentum has been spent. It is 
doubtless this ‘‘ naturalistic ’’ character, due to the combined 
faith and religious genius of its founder, that has brought so 
many young people of the more cultured classes within the 
orbit of the movement. They are given a religion they can 
understand. They are enabled to experience in persona 
propria a palingenesis which the Churches are too apt to take 
for granted or to regard as supernaturally imparted through 
the channel of the Sacraments. In other words, the move- 
ment “‘ starts’ with “‘ human ” nature and leads on to the 
divine, or shall we say rather that the divine is given a 
concrete image through a human medium, through those 
natural emotions and affections which, so far from being 
distorted in the interests of a purpose that lies outside them, 
find their highest and best expressions in that “* service which 
is perfect freedom.”’ 

There is something tragic in the thought that hundreds 
of young people to-day can no longer find Christ or any 
satisfying expression of His power and spirit within the 
official means of grace available. But this is scarcely to be 
wondered at. The youthful mind can find no foothold in the 
endless elaborations of a theology that seems so utterly 
remote from life and experience as that through which the 
Churches must be approached. While theology is no more 
than a series of (often conflicting) statements about God, or 
the science of God symbolised, religion is the science of God 
eepertenced which finds its truest expression as “ truth 
embodied in a tale,” and the life-story of a personality so 
luminously wise and good and gracious that His presence 
reflects the light of God Himself shed upon a dark and 
distracted world. 

It is, no doubt, true that similar results have been 
obtained through other channels of illumination and that 
there is much in the movements that suggests the evangelical 
revival of the later eighteenth century. There is also a 
terminology employed which is so distinctly American as to 
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be misleading to English minds. Thus the gatherings of 
“‘ Groups ” for prayer or “ recollection ”’ are called ‘ house. 
parties ’’—a phrase with a traditional meaning in English 
social life so far removed from religion as to make its use g 
matter of regret. But these are the mere parerga of a move. 
ment that has spread throughout the world, that “ asks” 
nothing and yet has been so abundantly endowed by volun. 
tary gifts that it has never even had to appeal for money, It 
is certainly a remarkable proof of the power of religion 
stripped of all the potent uses of tradition and relying only 
on its appeal to that natural instinct for the good, the true 
and the beautiful which lies at the heart of all humanity, 
Propaganda in the strict sense of the word there is none, 
The movement is impelled by its own momentum, by its 
power of bringing into vital contact with life, the spirit and 
teaching of Christ as an inexhaustible treasure-house of the 
divine potentialities in a world languishing for the lack of 
them. 

In regard to its attitude to denominational religion 
generally, it appears to keep an open mind. It encourages 
the use of all the aids to faith afforded by institutional 
religion, and makes no attempt to proselytise in the interests 
of its own philosophy of faith and morals. One very striking 
fact in its history at Oxford is the unfavourable reception 
it received from the Heads of Houses in the earlier stages of 
its career. So much suspicion did the movement arouse that 
a manifesto against its activities was published in the Press, 
and religious leaders in Oxford were warned to guard against 
its encroachments on a field already occupied by agencies 
with a long-established history and tradition behind them. 
It is to the credit of the Heads at Oxford that this embargo 
was later removed in a Statement that generously and 
ungrudgingly acknowledged the good work the movement 
had effected in the undergraduate world at Oxford. 

This is an age of “‘ movements,” especially in the sphere 
of religion, and however much one may regret the dissipation 
of spiritual energy occasioned by the appearance of religious 
organisations if not in conflict with, at least outside the orbit 
of established religion, there is no denying the keen and 
critical search for truth that underlies them. 

Jesus said: “‘ Seek and ye shall find.” Perhaps it is 
along the unbeaten paths that a new way will be discovered 
to that light which seeks no less than it is sought to irradiate 
our mortal pilgrimage. 

It remains to consider the movement from the point of 
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view of the advocatus diaboli and briefly to review its reper- 
ssions on the Established Church. To take the second 
point first. 

Luther once made some very unflattering remarks about 
bishops, and considering the way he was treated by the 
official Church of his day we can hardly blame the great 
reformer for his animadversions on Episcopacy. Times have 
changed, and the episcopal attitude to schism is one that is 
dictated less by outraged dignity and privilege than by a 
nervous apprehension that someone is trying to steal their 
evangelical ‘‘ thunder.” The main weakness of the Church’s 
oficial attitude to the “‘ Group ” movement is characteristic 
of much that belongs to the policy of the post-Reformation 
Church—it is hopelessly divided. While some bishops abhor 
the movement, as much from distrust or dislike of its 
methods as from a fear that it will poach on their sacred 
preserves, others, including the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself, have bestowed a somewhat belated if doubtless 
well-intentioned blessing upon its activities. 

This savours of a somewhat ingenious but scarcely politic 
admission that the ‘“‘ Groups” can be usefully employed to 
perform a function that official Christianity has either 
abdicated or feels to lie outside its competence as the official 
exponent of the Christian faith. Nor does it need very much 
acumen to realise that such an attitude can only serve to 
increase the gulf that divides the parties occupying the 
extreme points of the scale in doctrine and practice. That 
such a moment as this should have been chosen to launch 
another “‘ apple of discord ”’ into the ecclesiastical arena may 
well occasion surprise. Nor does it encourage the hope that 
our “‘ unhappy divisions ” will be brought nearer that point 
of unity and consolidation so urgently demanded by the 
distractions that beset our civilisation. Moreover, it adds 
point to the criticism so freely levelled against the Established 
Church that it is too busy preserving its privileges and safe- 
guarding its dignity to make any concerted effort to stem the 
alarming increase in indifference to the claims of religion 
that marks this age. The official Church has at different 
times made sporadic efforts, motu proprio, to meet the 
growth of secularism in our midst, but, it must be confessed, 
with not very gratifying results. The last effort of the kind, 
designed to meet the spiritual reaction to the Great War and 
its attendant horrors, the Mission of Repentance and Hope, 
seems to have done as much, or as little, as most efforts of 
that nature to bring religion to the centre of our social 
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consciousness from its somewhat precarious position at the 
circumference. 

As to the intrinsic character of the Group Movement 
itself, it is as notoriously easy to criticise, ab extra, a new 
phenomenon of its kind, as it is notoriously difficult to do it 
justice. The Bishop of Durham’s recent criticisms, like most 
judgments from that distinguished source, are not lacking 
in “ vigour ” or “ rigour.”” While the more positive charges 
made against the movement will doubtless avail in many 
quarters to create prejudice against it, they would seem ty 
demand some proof that they are founded in fact and are 
not the outcome of a fertile and not always discriminating 
imagination. 

In this connection the advice of Gamaliel may well temper 
our reactions to “ Groupism.” If it is not of God it wil 
quickly betray its origin and sink to the level of other 
manifestations of the human spirit that have claimed 
supernatural sanction. If its roots go deeper into the 
spiritual consciousness of those who make use of it, it may 
well bring a much-needed message to this distracted age. 


REGINALD F. RYND. 


HERRINGSWELL. 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S WORLD. 


R. A. EDWARDS. 
Vicar of Wisborough Green, Sussex. 


Tae other day in a delightful farmhouse sitting-room I 
listened to the farmer’s wife asking me in set terms what I 
thought of the modern age, and in particular what I thought 
about the neglect of Sunday. I temporised. What a pit 
was being opened before me! So on she went with her 
questions, fastening emphatically upon the prevalence of 
Sunday games. I saw the cricket on the green, the full 
seats, the people lying under the shade of the chestnuts as 
they watched, the long circle of attendant motors. I saw 
the tennis, not nowadays only on the private courts hidden 
behind their high hedges, but open and public, with the 
laughter, the spectators, the fun, the tea in the open air. 
What did I think about it all? Was it right? It was so 
different from the Sundays she remembered as a girl, when 
there really was a peace about Sunday, a different atmo- 
sphere from that of the rest of the week. I saw it called up 
before me as she spoke. The oncoming silence of the Satur- 
day evening, the laying aside of all tasks except those 
that must be done lest the animals suffered, the sober, more 
leisured breakfast, the Sunday clothes, the walk across the 
quiet fields to church, the big mid-day meal, the still after- 
hoon, the long peace of the evening. ‘‘ The day made a 
difference to the rest of the week. We were rested by it. 
And now it’s all so different.” What did I think about it ? 
That conversation could no doubt be paralleled over and 
over again. There can be very few clergymen, of whatever 
denomination, who have not heard it almost word for word, 
and frequently it has been no mere case of an inquirer 
wanting to know their opinion. They have been approached 
countless times to join committees for the suppression of 
Sunday games, cinemas, dances, or to denounce them in 
Vou. XXXII. No. 2. 233 8* 
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their sermons, and according to their different lights they 
have answered. The doctors recently were invited to form 
a committee to inquire into the law as it affected the practice 
of abortion; and there can be very few doctors who 
have not been asked their opinion on the subject, and that 
not only by people who would like to have an abortion 
performed or who would wish to see the operation mage 
much more legally possible, but, perhaps even more fre. 
quently, by people who look back sadly to a past where lif 
moved with more restraint to its appointed close. But no 
only doctors and parsons find their opinions asked upon the 
obvious newness of the modern world. There can be few 
of the older generation who have not from time to time 
taken part in a conversation about the world of to-day and 
that earthly paradise that prevailed ‘‘ before the war,” 
Daily the threnody of grief is heard, daily the young peopk 
are blamed for their clothes (only last year the Methodist 
President included this item in his Presidential Address), 
their food and drink, their habits, or their morals, and daily 
people, like my farmer’s wife, want something to be done 
about it, something firm and drastic, some penetrating, 
scathing flash of oratory delivered that shall recall a mad 
world to its senses, some final, emphatic piece of legislation 
quickly carried through which shall restore the golden age, 
And chiefly it is the Church that hears the plaint. 

That hears? It might be more true to say “* that makes 
it,” for the layman’s appeal for the denunciation of the 
modern world seldom falls upon deaf ears, and no doubt 
Sunday by Sunday in this church and that can be heard the 
vigorous jeremiads. Indeed, probably no Sunday passes 
without that sermon somewhere being delivered, scarcely a 
week without some minister of religion looking sadly across 
a committee room table as he frames a resolution deploring 
the licence of modern youth. Time after time in books and 
in the Press the clergy in sackcloth and ashes proclaim the 
changes in the numbers of their congregations, and write 
their prescriptions for the cure. Professor Whitehead, in 
his book, The Adventures of Ideas, writes (p. 218) : 


“The defect of the liberal theology of the last two 
hundred years is that it has confined itself to the sugges: 
tion of minor, vapid reasons why people should cor 
tinue to go to church in the traditional way.” 


It is perhaps an unexpected charge to be laid at the door of 
‘‘ liberal ” theologians, and that their appeal has lasted for 
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“two hundred years ” has about it a refreshing historical 
ective; but who can doubt that at least for recent 

persp car engh : 

times the opinion is true about the Church in general ? 

But meanwhile my farmer’s wife is waiting for her answer. 
There is no doubt whatever about her “ case.’”” No sane man 
aware of the quiet of the old Sunday, whatever minor defects 
it may have had, can do anything but regret the passing of 
that peace. No sane man as he sees on Sunday evening the 
long line of motors head to tail on their way back to town, 
as he watches the rushing, nerve-racked search for fresh 
Sunday diversion, can do anything but lament the change. 
There is no doubt about the change, and what has not the 
Church done to stem it? We have listened to countless 
wise men and have followed their counsel. We have worn 
vestments and lit candles and burnt incense; we have 
discarded these things and have kept to a rigid “ simplicity ” 
of worship ; we have enlarged our organs and improved the 
accomplishments of our choirs, adding eminent soloists to the 
entertainment ; we have reduced the length of our sermons 
to vanishing point, and have curtailed our prayers lest the 
timid visitor to our shrines should be wearied; we have 
stripped away all semblance of the miraculous from our 
Faith, and have welcomed to our fellowship all who retain 
the barest modicum of a semi-Christian creed; we have 
abandoned any fragment of truth in the ancient gibe that 
we were the Conservative Party at prayer, and have pro- 
daimed our Socialism upon the housetops; we have set 
aside all ancient rules and have welcomed the hiker with her 
bare head and shorts ; we have with flood-lighting banished 
every memory of a “‘ dim religious light ’’ from our churches, 
and the ** brightening ’’ has not stopped there, for we have 
advertised that in place of the old-fashioned discourse culled 
from Holy Writ, we will preach upon the latest novel or the 
most up-to-date play. We have also tried combinations of 
very nearly all these things. Surely it would be true to 
say that we have left no stone unturned, no advice un- 
sampled ? No doubt we have never done all these things at 
once, but could anyone familiar with the modern world 
seriously suppose that all these suggestions applied simul- 
taneously and supported by the most rigorous visiting would 
really fill our churches ? That is the kind of thought that 
inevitably flashes through a clergyman’s mind when he is 
asked for his opinion about Sunday games. Is there 
anything left for him to do as he hears on every side the 
lament, or reads in novels or weightier works the con- 
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temptuous dismissal of the old Faith, but to spread his 
hands in defeat, and to echo the preface of the famoy 
Analogy that 


‘it has come, I know not how, to be taken for granted 
by many persons, that Christianity is not so much agq 
subject for enquiry; but that it is, now at length, 
discovered to be fictitious,” 


agreeing with the ground of its author’s refusal of the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury that it was “‘ too late for him 
to try to support a falling Church” ? What, indeed. unleg 
the date of that refusal, 1747, might lead to deeper thought! 

It is precisely that date, the fact that so grim an opinion 
could be expressed so long ago, that should remind us that 
the Faith is perhaps in less danger than as we look rounds 
we might be tempted to suppose, and lead us to survey 
more calmly the circumstances of our age without feeling 
compelled to search eagerly for this or that fresh hectic 
expedient. It is a commonplace that we live in an era of 
immense social change, but, judging from the excitement of 
speeches, sermons, books and articles in the Press, few 
people give themselves time to look quietly at the fact, so 
that they may be able to form a fair opinion on, say, whether 
things are likely to be greatly affected by the installation 
of a new organ or the removal of the Virgin Birth from the 
creed. 

In every way the world is a vastly different world from 
what it was even twenty years ago. Within that time we 
can see as we make a rapid survey that a flood of cheap 
motor cars has been released upon the world, and public 
transport has been made inexpensive and marvellously com- 

lete, with the result that even villages are no longer isolated, 
but have been brought into easy touch with towns. The 
whole development of the commercial cinema falls within 
that period, and the trade is now actually establishing itself 
in village halls. The possibilities of almost endless forms of 
amusement have been ruthlessly explored ; nowadays dances 
are no longer only privately organised affairs ; all along the 
coast swimming is dealt with on a big scale; everywhere 
provision is made for every kind of lawn game, and not by 
private individuals, but by public authorities; the quiet 
country walk has actually been taken in hand by the railways 
and motor-coach companies, and in many places “ hiking 
hostels”” are already springing up. Within that time, 
indeed, within only a small part of it, wireless, from being 4 
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scientists’ experiment, has become very nearly a public 
nuisance, and concerts that could only formerly be attended 
by the wealthy are available in any cottage. In addition, 
ail these things have had their effect, enormously increased 
by the popular Press, which, while it fans the interest in 
them, has fanned its own circulation. 

Now add to all that, and it is only one side of the picture, 
the huge crash of the older civilisation epitomised in the 
war. The war meant, as we are beginning to see now, a 
fundamental failure of ideas. Mr H. G. Wells’ bitter remark, 
that it was a war made by old men for young men to fight, 
had a real significance, even though they ‘“‘ made ”’ it quite 
unwittingly. It meant that the ineluctable progress of the 
Victorian Age had gone by the board: mankind was not 
steadily marching along a highway to the New Jerusalem, 
and the belief in politics had been punctured for the younger 
people; but no one was ready with anything efficient to 
replace the old ideas. Further, following upon the Great 
War there came the gradually increasing economic dis- 
illusionment of our time. The steady rise of the unemploy- 
ment figures meant that people in every class, though 
obviously more especially in the class of low wage-earners, 
were bound to feel increasingly less secure. Children during 
these twenty years grew up in an atmosphere of financial 
uncertainty, and that more than most “ atmospheres ”’ is 
apt to permeate the whole of life, so that they felt as they 
passed through adolescence, not only subconsciously, but 
with increasing awareness, the grave instability of their 
world. It had gone wrong vitally. The merely personal 
conflict between the older and younger generations, which 
had always been a commonplace of social history, was 
replaced by something much more serious. Previously the 
“world ’ had been more or less accepted as it stood by both : 
the effect of the war and the consequent economic breakdown 
was, among other things, to make the younger generation 
acutely critical of the actual structure of civilisation. As 
they looked round them it was almost inevitable that they 
should say that everything respected by the older world 
was vanity, for, however intellectually secure the arguments 
by which the older civilisation was supported might appear 
to be, the facts of the obvious breakdown made the system 
hardly worth an examination. Again all that is obvious and 
familiar, but it has happened within roughly twenty years. 

Now add once more the vast plethora of new ideas that 
from every quarter have been flung into the lap of the 
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modern world. These ideas have included a whole host 
sprung from the “ march of science,” ideas of Nature, matter, 
biology, and the universe in general, all new, all to be 
assimilated in a moment. Political theory changes before 
one’s eyes, and political experiments of every kind are being 
made almost daily. Economics, from being a precisely 
arranged science, now presents the world with innumerable 
versions of its faith. Psychology, which rushed along with 
such buoyant hopes in the last century, now confronts the 
age with its instinct psychology, its behaviourism, its sexually 
based “analysis,” its general impression that man is a 
pretty helpless invalid, subject to Nature, bowed dismally 
beneath a load of habit, environment and inherited charac- 
teristics, the victim of his ductless glands. The point is not 
whether this odd psychology of our day is true or false, but 
simply that through the pages of novels, through the cinema 
and the theatre it is thrust before the modern world as an 
additional element of its distraction. Art of every kind— 
music, prose, poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture— 
expresses itself daily in increasingly novel terms. 

It is easy to exaggerate the decline in the influence of 
religion, and the decline is plainly very far from being so 
great as its enemies would believe, but it is true that, so far 
as the appreciation of the public was concerned, by the date 
of the opening of this twenty-year period the “ conflict” 
between Religion and Science was at its height. Apart 
altogether from the effect of their internal disputes, the 
various churches were distracted by the mass of unassimi- 
lated intellectual material being poured upon them from 
every quarter—by students of Comparative Religion 
generalising from the most slender data, by Biblical critics 
flushed into extravagance by the first successes of their 
‘*“composite hypothesis,” by modernists of every kind 
diligently trying to compel the creeds to fit comfortably into 
the categories of any current philosophy. The impression 
made upon the outer world by the beginning of the period 
was that Christianity was not so much a spent force as a 
discredited one. Then, as the period developed, it became 
clear that the Church had almost universally supported the 
war, and that it had failed completely to impress upon the 
world the value of any political, economic or social ideas 
that it might have; so that when the casualty lists were 
published the bereaved consulted the modern witches at 
least as eagerly as they consulted the Church. At the same 
time the ethical ideas of Christianity, and especially in the 
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sphere of the sexual life, were being widely countered with 
a flood of ill-thought-out novelty, but the ordinary public, 
which had been educated in a world where the Church was 
already staggering under blows from so many sides, was 
profoundly ignorant of nearly all Christian ideas. It became 
quite possible for a man like Lord Russell to publish in his 
Marriage and Morals a fantastically one-sided account of 
Pauline and later Christian ethics without the ordinary 
reader suspecting that there might be anything wrong with 
it. Whether such a reader would be inclined as a result of 
such a book to alter his normal way of life is another matter. 
The point here is that among other novel ideas afflicting the 
modern world is a new code of ethics, which assumes as part 
of its foundation the rottenness of the old, and it is a code 
which people who have never heard of Lord Russell meet 
constantly in every lending library. Much of modern 
fiction, with its specious appearance of picturing reality, 
rests upon this new code, and also takes for granted its 
exponents’ exposition of the old. The argument may be 
slovenly, as in the case of Mr Morgan’s The Fountain, and 
the knowledge of Scripture very limited, as in Miss Young’s 
William, but the ordinary reader has no means of checking 
that, and there it is, part and parcel of the modern world. 
Professor Whitehead may be sure that a “‘ new Reformation 
is in full progress” (op. cit., p. 206), but at least as the 
young man in his early twenties looks about him, he might 
be forgiven if he remarks, ‘“‘ A mad world, my masters.” 
Once more all that is familiar to the point of boredom, 
though nearly every sentence of it might profitably be 
expanded to fill a paragraph. But what does not appear to 
be generally realised is that most of these vitally important 
changes had either not even appeared above the horizon of 
social life twenty years ago, or were still then without any 
very general effect. The youngster of eighteen or twenty 
scarcely remembers a time when there was no wireless; he 
has no recollection of a day when unemployment did not 
figure in the normal outlook of those around him; he has 
probably never handled an English gold coin, or known a 
time when prices were stable; he has quite probably never 
travelled in a horse-drawn vehicle of any kind; the cinema, 
that amazing miracle to those who are not yet middle-aged, 
has always been part of his everyday environment ; the ‘‘ new 
morality,” even if he regards it, as he probably does, as 
obviously deranged, is not ‘“‘new”’ enough to shock him; 
and the idea of games on Sundays is for him “ as old as the 
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hills.” The welter of bewildered ideas in which he find 
himself is simply a welter of bewildered ideas; he has no 
background with which to compare them; no different set 
of solid values by which they may be judged is in his hand, 
The “ shock,” the “ novelty ” is ours who are middle-aged 
or old. For him the ordered, settled, “ grand age” of 
Victoria and Edward is a matter of school-book history, not 
of experience. He was born only just in time to hear the 
echoes of our tremendous crash. We who have lived 
through the change, who saw the terror and the bloody 
torment of Europe, who know what life was like before the 
laissez-faire industrialism broke down, who can remember 
the gleaming vision lit by sunlit perorations from the Welsh 
hills of Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land, 
the vision which was only a few steps on, we who can 
remember the crowded churches and the Sunday peace, 
ours is the disillusionment, we are the people who see 
the modern world as a “ novelty,” and are shocked and 
dismayed. Unless we have grasped this position very firmly 
we are certain to be unable fully to understand the young 
man as he looks at life. To us older people as we look back 
the modern world is mad, horrible, a wilderness, what you 
please, but to him it is simply the world. He knows no 
other, and when we tell him of the old standards and the 
golden age in which we and our fathers lived, he is apt to be 
somewhat sceptical of its glories, because, whatever else may 
be true or false about it, at least it is unquestionably true 
that it did in fact produce the young man’s world. 

We should do well in the face of that astonishing fact to 
be modest in our claims and sparing of our criticism. The 
young man did not make the world. It was there with its 
cars, ’buses, wireless, dances, cinemas, science, new morality, 
scanty bathing dresses and all the rest of it, ready made for 
him as he found it. He is not, for example, calmly regarding 
the old-fashioned Sunday, and rejecting it in favour of a run- 
to-Bognor-in-the-Austin Sunday. He has never seen the old- 
fashioned Sunday at all, and somehow or other (it is dread- 
fully true) we had managed things so that the run-to-Bognor- 
in-the-Austin Sunday was there waiting for him when he 
arrived. He is not, this young man of ours, rejecting the 
peaceful life of the Victorian days in favour of the modem 
rush. He was born into the modern rush—and who made 
that ? He is not, finally, closely considering the claims of 
Christianity, and after patient thought rejecting them m 
favour of a vague mathematical deity who studies relativity 
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ina space-time continuum. The fact is that we had rushed 

so madly from point to point in our frantic defence of the 
Faith, now declaiming about the inerrancy of Genesis, then 
about the authorship of the Fourth Gospel ; now champion- 
ing miracles, then discussing the credibility of the resurrection 
appearances; now plucking out each other’s beards about 
Romanisation, then nailing the Athanasian creed to the mast ; 
now denouncing the Christ-myth theory, then debating the 
personality and apocalyptic outlook of the Historic Christ ; 
now arguing breathlessly about the Virgin Birth, then 
bewailing the advance of Materialism, until the hallowed 
air of our churches resounded with the blows and cries of the 
battle, that by the time the young man appeared on the 
scene he could discern little but the dust of conflict. It 
was surely not altogether to be wondered at if he preferred 
watching “‘ the moving waters at their priestlike task ” to 
listening to human priests quarrelling about theirs. A great 
deal of the noise has died down now; no one bothers now 
about Robertson’s mythic Christ; most of the Biblical 
arguments are settled, or we have agreed to differ about 
them until fresh evidence is on hand; the vagaries of 
Comparative Religion and Anthropology appear now only in 
old-fashioned books like The Black Girl or Marriage and 
Morals. But the atmosphere is still there. The harm has 
beendone. Not trop de zéle—we forgot. Our faith failed. We 
thought everything would totter if we let any criticism pass 
unnoticed, and everywhere, forgetting the impression of panic 
we were giving, we scented fresh ‘‘ imperious challenges ”’ 
tothe Faith. The strength of the chain, we said, was in its 
weakest link, and somehow we let the suspicion get abroad 
that we thought each link none too strong. Far from 
tejecting Christianity, the young man has hardly had a 
chance to look at it. 


Up he comes, then, for judgment, this young man, and 
here we are, middle-aged and elderly, gravely seated on the 
bench, trying to get the issues clear in our minds before we 
retire to consider our decision. The information laid against 
him is very damaging and embraces many counts. He is 
accused of keeping extraordinarily late hours, frequenting 
night clubs and road houses, drinking cocktails, consuming 
an inordinate number of cigarettes ; we find that among his 
amusements are said to be the reading of fiction of a kind 
which appears to us scandalous, and that in his theatres and 








cinemas he provides himself with entertainment of a very 
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licentious character; we are told that instead of going to 
church on Sundays in conformity with the Statute, he 
motors into the country or to the seaside in company with 
unchaperoned girl acquaintances, and the information adds 
that on the beach he and his girl friends lie about in the sun 
wearing the scantiest costumes; while his sexual morals 
have been described to us in terms that suggest mere 
animalism, though we were inclined to think that this last 
count rested more upon hearsay and passages culled from 
novels than upon real evidence. Still, it is a bad business, 
Evidently he is a sorry rake, a worthless fellow unworthy of 
our great traditions! And yet, bother it, Sir Peter, he looks 
extraordinarily like you were at his age! Confound it all, 
Jones, he’s the very spit of yourself when you first came to 
your shop years ago as an apprentice. Suppose we ask him 
what he can say about it all? What’s that? You didn’t 
make the world? No, of course not, but that’s not the 
point. Oh, it’s the social, economic, political world you're 
talking about, is it ? You found it all there waiting for you, 
Nonsense! What’s all this about growing up to manhood 
in a world that was all at sixes and sevens, where he never 
knew from week to week whether his father would be on the 
dole, or his salary “cut” so that the family could barely 
manage, a world where no one seemed to know what had 
become of ethics, and where the Church was so busy arguing 
that he left it alone with its interim ethic and its sermons on 
relativity ? What an amazing version of history! Our 
civilisation crashed! Rubbish. What’s that about the war 
being the proof of moral bankruptcy ? Don’t you know, 
sir, that it was fought on the highest moral grounds, for 
Freedom, and to make the world safe for Democracy? 
Now he’s on about slums, and industrialism. . . . But what 
has happened? What is he doing there on the bench? 
Are we in the dock? We made this world for him! 
Monstrous ! 

So while my farmer’s wife is talking to me about that 
far-away peace, and sincerely grieving over the ways of the 
modern world, my reflections have run a long course, and 
she waits for her answer. Sunday games? What shall I 
say about it all? Perhaps I had best begin by telling her 
that it doesn’t matter what I think about Sunday games. 
There they are, part of the young man’s world, whatever I 
think about them. After that I might go on to tell her how, 
all in the space of one generation, the world has changed, 
so that a host of new things and ideas, that didn’t exist when 
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we were children, are claiming the young man’s attention, 
while so far as he can see he finds himself in a world where 
there are no stable ideas at all. Our world crashed just 
before he was born, and we are sadly responsible for the 
modern chaos. I might suggest that when things have 
sorted themselves out a bit, and the young man has had time 
to look round, and render harmless some of the bombs we 
left lying about, and generally put things to rights, he’ll find 
the Faith still there waiting for him. After all, I might 
remind her, we needn’t bother too much about the “ chal- 
lenge” to Christian morals and one thing and another, for 
we know that these deep-rooted Christian things are not 
something ruthlessly fastened upon men and women from 
the outside as it were, but part of the divine ordering of 
humanity, part of the very stuff of which life is made. 
Lion is, alas, too easily tempted to say, ‘‘ The Lord hath 
forsaken me,’? but He who allowed her name to be graven 
with nails upon the palms of His hands has her walls con- 
tinually before Him. The young man may stand bewildered 
amidst the ruins of a civilisation, his ears may be confused 
by too many advisers, and his nerves stretched to breaking 
point by the strain of modern life, but the Lord who was the 
Master of our Sunday peace looks at him and loves him, and 
ifonly we’d stop losing our heads, and adding to the impres- 
sion of panic, we can trust that same Lord to bring him 
home. 
R. A. EDWARDS. 


WisBorouGH GREEN, SUSSEX. 











JEWISH EMANCIPATION AND THE 
ENGLISH JEW. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


THE more silent English Jew, whose family has, perchance, 
lived here for several generations, is, in some ways, in his 
deeper nature, or on the Jewish side of him, not very well 
known. He is like other Englishmen ; he is reserved; his 
religion is his own affair; he does not talk about it; he is 
the Jew who seldom writes to the newspapers ; least of all, 
perhaps, to his own Jewish newspapers. Yet there are very 
many of him. He is the product of Jewish emancipation. 
He is an Englishman of the Jewish faith, and, apart from 
his religion (which may, or may not, show itself externally 
by attendance in synagogue or by certain ritual practices), 
he is just like other Englishmen. He may use the term 
“* my people ”’ to mean the Jews, but he does so in the same 
sense as the Roman Catholics or the members of the Salvation 
Army speak of “ our people ”’ to indicate the adherents of 
their own religious group. In the ordinary sense of the 
word, his people is the English people, and no other. Usually 
he speaks of his “ co-religionists,” and rightly. It is hard 
for many non-Jews to realise this: they will say, ‘I met 
one of your compatriots the other day.”’ The silent Jew 
makes no fuss or comment, but he inwardly resents the word. 
His “compatriots”? are the English people, not his 
co-religionists. The silent Jew and his Christian fellow- 
countryman meet in business, in society, in charitable 
work, on a footing of complete equality: they are just 
friends ; the one goes to church, the other to synagogue, 
and there is an end of it. They do not speak about religion. 
Why should they ? 

Thus, in spite of all social intercourse and common 
activities, as a consequence of this reserve, and for other 
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reasons, some due to past history, of which the effects are 
still traceable, some due to new conditions and novel ideas, 
there is still a good deal of misunderstanding in the average 
silent Gentile about the average silent Jew. Why do the 
Jews hang together ? For the most part they marry among 
themselves, and does not this fact make them, somehow or 
other, an international body? A Jew will not marry a 
Christian English woman, but he will marry an Italian 
Jewess. Why is this? The wrong reason is frequently 
ven. 

c Long before modern Zionism had started, George Eliot 
published her novel, Daniel Deronda (1876). The book 
contains many shrewd observations and interpretations of 
certain phases of Jewish life. The Jewish community was 
naturally pleased that the great novelist chose two Jews 
as her heroes and a Jewess as one of her heroines, so they 
praised the book loudly. But it contained a complete mis- 
interpretation, and a most dangerous and fallacious one, of 
the Jewish position. Deronda, who has been educated in a 
Christian household since he was a small child, falls in love 
with a Jewess; when he is told by his mother, whom he 
meets again as a man of, say, twenty-five or thirty, that 
he is a Jew, there is supposed to be no difficulty or impedi- 
ment for the Jewess to accept him at once. Now George 
Eliot had long ago lost all faith in God, and so she seems to 
have believed that the reason why a Jew or Jewess would not 
marry a Christian was a matter of race or birth. A profound 
and disastrous blunder. Not one word is ever said to indicate 
that Deronda had lost faith in Christianity, but was, never- 
theless, a Theist. Nothing is said about his religious beliefs 
one way or the other. Deronda is told that he had a Jewish 
father and mother. So the Jewess, Mirah, can accept him 
off-hand. This is a caricature of the Jewish position no 
less than a caricature of the Christian position. If Deronda 
still believed the doctrines of the faith in which he had been 
brought up, no ordinary Jewess would have married him 
any the more because of his mere birth ; nor would he have 
wished, we may presume, or thought it right, to marry a 
Jewess. The whole conception is absurd, but it shows the 
extent of the misapprehension. (Another extraordinary 
thing is that Sir Hugo and Lady Mallinger, who remain 
devoted to Deronda, are not present at the wedding, the 
obvious idea being that a Jewish wedding is a secret cere- 
mony at which only Jews may be present !) 

Till people realise that Jewish “* separatism ” is a matter 
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of religion, and not of “‘ race ”’ or nationality, they can never 
even begin to understand the true and deeper feelings and 
beliefs of the English Jew. 

The theory of Jewish emancipation depended on the 
view that the Jew was divided from his Christian fellow. 
countrymen by religion only. It further rested on the view 
that the two religions were so sufficiently alike in their 
religious and ethical teaching and ideals that the most 
fervently believing Jew could be as honourable and useful a 
citizen of England as the most believing Christian, that no 
danger to the State would ensue from Jewish enfranchisement, 
that Jews could be as much attached and devoted to England 
as Christians, and that no ethical or spiritual harm could come 
to England from the admission of Jews to complete citizen- 
ship, no lowering of ethical or spiritual values and standards, 
On the contrary. The nuances of difference could add 
richness to the whole. 

So, seventy-five years ago, with the admission of Jews 
to Parliament, the emancipation was made complete. I do 
not think that England has suffered from it. I hope that, 
on the whole, English Jews have done their duty to England; 
that they have loved her and sought to serve her. Certainly 
England has fulfilled her part of the bargain. For there has 
been emancipation, not only in fact, but also in spirit. In 
spite of the common misunderstanding to which I have 
called attention, partly the fault of the silence of the English 
Jew, the toleration, the sympathy, the friendliness, shown 
to the Jew by the English Christian have been remarkable. 
The success of the formal emancipation partly helped to 
bring about the extent of what I may call the spiritual 
emancipation. The formal emancipation was completed in 
1858, and in various walks of life Jews were soon found 
fully on a par with, and closely resembling, their Christian 
fellow-citizens. My uncle, Sir Francis Goldsmid, was one 
of the main workers in the cause of emancipation. He was 
the first Jewish barrister and Queen’s Counsel, a very early 
Jewish member of the House of Commons, a Whig of the old 
school, just like his brother Whigs in their strength and 
perhaps also in their weaknesses ; a Gloucestershire squire, 
owning many broad acres, he loved a hard day’s hunting 
exactly like his fellow-squires, who looked upon him entirely 
as one of themselves. But, religiously, he was a faithful and 
observant Jew, who, wet or fine, walked home on, Friday 
evenings from the House of Commons to his house in 
Regent’s Park, because, according to his religious ideas, 
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it was wrong for a Jew to drive after the Sabbath had 
begun. In other fields the same sort of spectacle was 
repeated again and again. All depended (as all still depends) 
upon the Jew. If he was religious, on the one hand, and a 
devoted Englishman on the other, if he was modest and 
well-mannered (this above all), the English Christian acted 
in spirit as in law up to his word. And so he still acts. 
It was not merely that Jews were free and able to achieve 
the highest positions in important spheres of public life ; 
not merely that we have seen a Jew Master of the Rolls, 
Viceroy of India, Lord Mayor of London, and so on. That, 
in a way, is the least of it. Far the more significant thing 
isthe happy position which existed (and exists) for thousands 
of the rank and file. Even when a man has only been in 
England since his boyhood, English people will take him 
to their hearts, if he deserves to be so taken by his modesty 
and character. I may cite the case of my own beloved 
brother-in-law. He was some six or seven years old when 
he came to London. He had a German name (Schorstein) 
and looked foreign ; yet when, in 1906, he died at forty-three, 
he was on the staff of the London and Brompton Hospitals, 
emphatically 6 iatpds 6 ayamnrds, beloved of all his col- 
leagues and by all the nurses and sisters among whom he 
worked. Christian English broadmindedness, Jewish 
modesty and character, acted and reacted upon one another. 
A few weeks ago I met a cousin of mine who had just retired 
from the Army. I said to him: ‘“ From the first day you 
entered the Army to the day when you left it, did you ever 
find any difficulty, or encounter any ill-feeling or antagonism, 
because you were a Jew?” He replied, “‘ Never.” Then I 
said, ‘‘ Did all your fellow-officers know you were a Jew ?”’ 
“Certainly,” said he. He is a good soldier, a good sports- 
man, and exceedingly modest. Hence the tenor of his 
replies. Again, let me cite the case of the universities, and 
more especially of Oxford and Cambridge. When Jews 
throw themselves fully into the life of their college and of the 
university, when they are ready to consort freely with their 
Christian fellow-undergraduates, when they are modest, 
neither pushing on the one hand, nor holding themselves 
aloof on the other, it is safe to assert that here, too, England 
works emancipation both in the spirit and in the letter. 
Even more. Special arrangements are made for those Jews 

1 The Jewish Sabbath begins at sunset on Friday. The House of 


— in those days adjourned early on Wednesdays, but sat late on 
ays. 
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who happen to be very orthodox, and will not sit for an 
examination upon Sabbaths and Jewish holidays. Is not 
this a splendid manifestation of English liberality and of the 
success of Jewish emancipation from the Christian side} 
Deeply do I feel that, in return, we Jews should see to it 
that, from our side too, the success should be no less con. 
vincing. 

When I was at Balliol, fifty-two years ago and more, | 
had the good fortune and happy experience to be working 
for the same examination with nine men who were con- 
siderably abler than I. That these nine men would get 
“firsts? in “Greats”? was a morai certainty. That | 
should get a first was, to say the least of it, exceedingly 
doubtful. When I did somehow manage to do so, the tutors 
and the great Master himself (who had all had a hand in 
my training)—to say nothing of my undergraduate friends— 
exhausted themselves in kindly congratulations and good 
wishes. To them the other nine were nowhere compared 
with me, for their “‘ firsts ’’ were assured ; that I was a Jew 
made no difference whatever to the entire genuineness of 
their pleasure. 

So far from the fact of being a Jew acting as a bar to 
distinctions, it sometimes operates as the cause of them. 
Here, if the Editor will allow me, I want again to speak of 
myself. After all, an ounce of experience and fact is worth 
a ton of theory. The Hibbert Trustees thought that it 
would be an interesting and liberal thing to entrust the 
Religious History of the Ancient Hebrews to a Jew. I was 
given the job. Now I was only thirty when the offer was 
made to me; I had never written a book in my life, and 
nothing in my record would have entitled me to receive 
this honour ; it was only given to me because I was a Jew. 
Many years later, the University of Manchester thought that 
it would be a graceful and liberal act—an act in the spirit 
of the emancipation—to confer the honorary degree of D.D. 
upon a Jew. They chose me. It would be folly to suppose 
that I was given this degree because of great scholarship and 
large learning. I possess neither. I was given the degree 
because I was a Jew. 

Jews are sometimes too much inclined to scent anti 
Semitism where none exists. It would be foolish to deny 
that, even in England, there has always been, and there is 
to-day, a little anti-Semitism, but it is the greatest mistake 
to exaggerate it. For example, the affection of Jewish 
parents for their children is proverbial, but it sometimes 
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leads them to form an overweening estimate of the wonderful 
abilities of their sons and daughters. A young man applies 
fora post and fails to get it. “ Anti-Semitism,” cries out 
the indignant parent, and (very unfortunately) says so also 
to the son, who already had, perhaps, a quite sufficiently 











opinion of his own capacities! The simpler and truer 
explanation that there was a better candidate than the 
family prodigy never seems to enter their heads. 

It is, doubtless, true that English Jews have certain 
difficulties to encounter owing to two unavoidable causes: 
(1) they constitute a small minority; (2) a consider- 
able number of them have been in England for a com- 
paratively short time, and are looked upon by some Christian 
Englishmen as foreigners. As regards the second cause, it 
tends to disappear as the children and grandchildren of the 
foreigner become more and more anglicised. The rate of 
disappearance depends largely upon the Jews themselves. 
If, indeed, any body of Jews do not want to consider them- 
selves, and to make themselves, English in all things except 
religion, if they do not want to regard England as their 
permanent and beloved home, then they cannot wonder if 
this dislike of foreigners, upon whom the gifts of emancipa- 
tion have been so freely bestowed, but who, on their side, 
have not fully responded to these gifts—who, in other words, 
are not spiritually and whole-heartedly fulfilling their part 
of the emancipation bargain—should rather wax than wane. 
The other cause is very different, and is beyond Jewish 
power to remove. The Jews are a minority, and every 
minority tends to have its label attached to it. Moreover, 
in every religious denomination, in every group of people, 
there must be black sheep. There is no reason to believe 
that the percentage of black sheep among the Jews is 
greater than among Christians. It may, however, be that 
among those Jews who have not been long domiciled in 
England certain offences are less common than among 
Christian Englishmen, and some offences are more common. 
If that last possibility be true, there would be a natural 
tendency to say: Crime A is a Jewish crime, and to forget 
to say Crime B is not a Jewish crime. In a recent notorious 
trial the leading newspapers behaved splendidly, and did 
hot call attention to the fact that the chief malefactors were 
Jews. But the trial must inevitably have pro tanto increased 
such anti-Semitic feeling as may now exist in English 
society. A minority has to put up with this burden; there 
Is NO escape from it. It is not true, as is sometimes said, 
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that Jews must be twice as good as their neighbours in order 
to pass muster ; but it 7s true that the decent people among 
a minority have to bear the iniquity of the blackguards, and 
sometimes even, perhaps, the modest the iniquity of the 
bumptious. It is here that what Jews call Kiddush and 
Chillul ha-Shem (the sanctification and profanation of the 
Divine Name) comes in. The old Rabbis said that it is a 
worse sin to cheat a Gentile than to cheat a Jew, because of 
the profanation of the Name. And what is true of God’s 
honour is true also of Israel’s reputation. The excellent 
character and modesty of a single Jew make all Jews by 
just a tiny bit more respected and liked ; the vile deeds and 
conceit of a single Jew make all Jews by somewhat more 
than a tiny bit disliked and dishonoured. That is inevitable, 
It ought to provide a tremendous leverage to all Jews to 
lead pure, simple and modest lives. It throws upon all Jews 
a tremendous responsibility. 

Thus the success and completeness of emancipation 
depend upon two factors: upon those, the Christian 
majority, who give, and those, the Jewish minority, who 
receive. But the situation is really a little more complicated 
than that, for the givers are also receivers, and the receivers 
are also givers. My own trust in the good feeling, the 
common sense, and the broadmindedness of the Christian 
majority in England is so great that I am confident that the 
continued and increasing success of Jewish emancipation in 
this country largely depends upon how and what the receivers 
give. But it also depends upon the receivers’ faith, upon 
their courage, and again it depends upon their desires. If 
English Jews, discouraged by the shameful persecution of 
the Jews in Germany, lose heart and faith, if, with a defeatist 
mind, they cease to believe that emancipation is an ideal 
which, to an immense extent, has already been realised in 
this country, then this failure of faith, this lack of courage, 
will bring yet more gloomy consequences in their train. If 
the Jews begin to think that emancipation is not possible, 
they will cease to desire it. They will be ready to listen to 
other conflicting aims and ideals. They will despair. They 
will put the blame for any failure entirely upon others, and 
never in the smallest degr: upon themselves; not saying, 
‘“* We must do and be yet better,” they will falsely say, “ All 
the world is, and ever will be, anti-Semitic. The game is up, 
and that’s the end of it.””, And perhaps they will say : ‘‘ We 
had better become a nation once more in a land of our own.” 
Nation is a tempting word, a tempting ideal. But it tends 
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tolead the Jews away from their own proper business, which 
ig religion and only religion. A member of a given nation 
may, according to our modern ideas, have various religious 
beliefs or none. He may be a Theist, a Pantheist, or an 
Atheist. But the true Jew is only the first of these three. 
The true Jew is the man who can say “‘ Our Father and 
King” and believe what he says. The simplest believer in 
“Our Father and King ”’ is a truer Jew than the greatest 
philosopher or scientist who, though he be of the Jewish 
race, is yet honestly unable to repeat “‘ Our Father and 
King.” For he is not a Jew who is one by blood, nor is that 
Judaism which is a matter of genealogy ; but he is a Jew 
yho is one spiritually, and with humility and faith avows: 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.” 

The defeatist spirit is abroad among some English Jews 
t-day. In the leading Anglo-Jewish newspaper (of strongly 
Jionist and Jewish nationalist tendencies) a leader writer 
(September 8) states : 


“The great question is whether there ever can be 
absolute hundred per cent. emancipation for a racial 
minority which not only clings to a separate religion 
and a separate body of national tradition, but refuses 
also, for its life’s sake, to intermarry with its fellow- 
citizens. Shall we not always, in such conditions, be 
specially marked down as a minority, and suffer the 
slings and arrows often reserved for minorities ? ” 


And a few sentences lower down the writer tells a story of 
two Christian Englishmen who complained that, on a certain 
Mediterranean trip, ‘‘ the Jews got all the best cabins on 
the ship by paying extra, and monopolised the stewards by 
tipping. The women displayed five or six fresh dresses a day. 
They were so vulgar and loud that their talk sickened us.” 
Now this is precisely an example of what I have previously 
said, A minority has to bear the penalty of being a minority, 
and the sins of a few are alleged against all. But is this a 
reason for despairing of a noble ideal? Is it not rather a 
stimulus to make all Jews try their best to be modest and 
simple and well-mannered ? 

During the Boer War my sister, Mrs. Henry Lucas, 
published anonymously in the Jewish Chronicle a poem 
called The Jewish Soldier. This poem reflected the feelings 
of the hour, and had an enormous success. It was set to 
music; it was quoted in sermons and speeches by the 
dozen; the authoress declared that she became utterly 
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bored by it! Yet two verses of it, true then, are still try 
and usable to-day, and even if the percentage of the numbe 
of Jews to the total population became very considerabj 
larger than it is, I have enough faith in England to beliey, 
that these verses would still be true to-morrow. 


“‘ Thou hast given us home and freedom, Mother England, 
Thou hast let us live again, 
Free and fearless, midst thy free and fearless children, 
Sharing with them, as one people, grief and gladness, 
Joy and pain. 


“* For the Jew has heart and hand, our Mother England, 

And they both are thine to-day— 
Thine for life and thine for death, yea, thine for ever ! 
Wilt thou take them as we give them, freely, gladly, THE t 
England, say ? ” as me 


Yes, if the Jew will give, England will receive. If the Engla 
Jew will do his part, England will do hers. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE, | 4) 
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TITHE BATTLES. 
R. F. NAFTEL. 


Tue tithe war which is now being waged is far from being, 
as many suppose, something new. Friction over tithe in 
England is almost as old as the charge itself. It has been 
cropping up intermittently for over a thousand years, though 
the resistance in the past has been for the most part sporadic, 
and never so formidable as the organised movement of 
to-day. Always, however, the discontent of tithe-payers has 
been voiced most strongly in periods of economic stress. 

The first thing that strikes the student who delves deep 
into the history of tithe is the significant fact that legislation 
on the subject of tithe-paying starts only when the first 
religious fervour of the newly converted Englishmen had 
abated and men began to realise the general and permanent 
character which the due was fast acquiring. Throughout the 
seventh century, in the amazing burst of religious enthusiasm 
which swept the country during those first hundred years of 
English Christianity our ancestors gave their tenth, their 
lands, and many costly offerings freely and gladly to their 
new Church. 

The latter’s legal right to tithes and the obligation of 
all Englishmen to pay them came after. When they became 
a legal liability upon all Christian men and their render 
compelled by temporal sanctions, tithes entered into their 
long history as the most hated payment in England. 

That the Anglo-Saxons had tithe troubles of their own in 
plenty is plain from the numerous references to the subject 
in nearly all their ‘‘ dooms.” But it is from the thirteenth 
century onwards, when the Church reached to its greatest 
power, that the tithe wars started in earnest. By that time 
the charge was exacted with so much severity and minuteness 
as to cause tithe-payers to defy not only the force of the 
secular law, but the dread power of Holy Church also. To 
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make matters worse, the vicious system of appropriations 
was introduced, whereby the great monasteries became 
possessed of the rectorial or “ Great” tithes of countless 
parishes in England at the expense very largely of the 
parochial clergy. This had the effect of making the unpopu. 
larity of tithe still greater. For in the Middle Ages, as at 
the present day, Englishmen did not really resent paying 
tithes to their parsons. It was the rich and powerful tithe. 
owning monasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies who 
aroused a sense of irritation and antagonism, and who 
called forth open resistance up and down the country. 

As early as the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Church had ordained that tithes should be paid of all handi- 
crafts and merchants and “ of the gains of negotiation ” as 
well as of the wages of carpenters, smiths and weavers, of 
masons and victuallers. These “‘ personal” tithes, as they 
were known, were, of course, in addition to the predial 
tithes of all things growing or nourished upon the land, and 
were frequently the cause of great hardship to those engaged 
in industry. From now onwards it was a constant battle 
between the Church, as tithe-owner, and the numerous body 
of tithe-payers. ‘‘Sons of malediction,’’ fulminates an 
Archbishop of Canterbury at a Synod held at St Paul’s in 
1328, 


““hinder or cause to be hindered the ecclesiastical 
persons .. . or their servants, ingress and egress to 
and from their farms from which their tithes arise. ... 
Others carry away and consume, or cause to be carried 
away and consumed, or damage to be done, to such 
a 


Much the same is happening to-day, though happily our 
prelates do not employ such outspoken language. 

Compared with the severity of the medizval tithe system, 
modern tithe-payers come off lightly. As Dr Coulton has 
reminded us, in the Middle Ages 


“‘ tithes constituted a land tax, income tax, and death 
duty far more onerous than any known to modern times, 
and proportionately unpopular. Not only were the 
farmers and cottagers bound to render a strict tenth 
of all their produce . . . but merchants, shopkeepers, 
and even the poorest artisans{were bound to pay from 
their personal earnings this same tax of 2s. in the 
pound. ... The law was pitiless to the peasant. 
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Tithes of wool were held to include even the down of 
his geese ; the very grass which he cut by the roadside 
was to pay its due toll; the farmer who deducted 
working expenses before tithing his crops damned 
himself thereby to hell.” 


Farmers, moreover, often had to cart their corn tithe to the 
monastic barns, and those from whom tithe of milk was due 
yere frequently bound to render it in the more convenient 
formfof cheese. In the face of such a harsh system it is 
sarcely surprising that tithe-payers used all their ingenuity 
and employed every subterfuge to make things as difficult 
as possible for the tithe-owner. Meanwhile the Church 
retaliated by complaining bitterly of their 


“Excessive malice . . . to the manifest prejudice of 
ecclesiastical rights and liberties and to the grievous 
harm of their own souls,” 


and threatened all manner of penalties, including excom- 
munication by bell, book, and candle against the numerous 
persons who everywhere continued to practise various forms 
of passive resistance. The tricks which tithe-payers played 
were certainly calculated to irritate and drive to anger the 
most saintly clerical tithe-owner. We read, for instance, 
how 


“ millers tossed the handfuls of meal out of their sacks 
but would allow no boxes to be kept at hand in which 
they might be gathered up in safety ; dairymaids took 
their milk to Church and left it by the altar; discon- 
tented landowners put pressure on their tenants to leave 
the tithe sheaves badly bound, so as to fall to pieces 
on the way, or rot in the rains and be trampled on by 
the cattle before they could be gathered.” 


In the diocese of Exeter men brought their tithe of milk to 
the church, and, if they found no one there to receive it, 
poured it out on the floor in front of the altar and departed. 
Nor were the tithe wars confined to these irritating methods. 
As our records show, there were many cases where actual 
violence was used. Frequently tithe-owners’ servants sent 
to collect the tithes were set upon and severely assaulted, 
the corn trampled down and injured, and the horses taken 
from the wagons and impounded. 

_ The Church countered by becoming increasingly strict 
Initsdemands. To all appeals for exemption by custom by 
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harassed tithe-payers as well as to those who would not pay, 
it had but one answer : 


“* Since it is a mortal sin not to pay one’s tithes, and 
since tithes are due in virtue of God’s law, therefore no 
custom of non-payment can be valid at law; and this 
is true whether we speak of tithe of crops or of personal 
tithes.” 


Thus, the more resistance and obstruction was offered the 
stricter did the clerical tithe-owners become. To sucha 
soir did this severity attain that priests in the confessional 

egan by asking whether the parishioner had paid his tithes, 
and even the Holy Sacrament was quite openly denied to 
any communicant who was known to be in arrear with his 
tithes. 

By the fifteenth century the Church omitted nothing 
that could possibly be brought into the net. She considered 
herself justified in demanding tithes of every kind of gain 
excepting only such as were plainly illicit, as the usurer's 
or the prostitute’s. And even these personal tithes wer 
readily accepted if the payers professed themselves penitent. 
For any who dared to side with defaulting payers or who 
raised their voice publicly against the tithe system the Church 
made life hardly worth living. This is perhaps nowher 
better seen than in the case of the courageous London friar, 
who in 1425 publicly preached that personal tithes were no 
part of God’s law. Forthwith the wretched man was 
denounced formally by the University of Oxford as a heretic, 
who deserved to be severed as a rotten limb from the body 
of the Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury followed by 
condemning him in full Convocation. On appeal to the 
Pope, His Holiness likewise promptly condemned him, while 
his own brethren in London would have no more to do with 
him. In the end the culprit was made to retract his heresy 
formally and publicly at Paul’s Cross by declaring that 


‘¢ personal tithes . . . be due by the commandment di 
the law of God, against whose commandment no custom 
may run without deadly sin and everlasting damnation. 


These hated personal tithes, especially those of the profit 
of merchandise, were, of course, a most important source of 
ecclesiastical revenue in the Middle Ages. In the City d 
London, for instance, it was customary to pay one farthing 
on every 10s. rent of a house as a kind of composition in liel 
of the personal tithes of the citizens. As their numbers and 
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prosperity increased, other towns in England contributed 
irgely through this personal imposition. It caused in the 
nd citizens in many parts of the country to band themselves 
wether to protest against and resist payment of this 
nereasingly hateful tax. Many were arrested and im- 
yisoned ‘‘ for assembling of cumpanyes to withstande the 
wyment of their tythes,” and the personal tithe remained 
ways the most difficult of all payments to collect. It was 
opped when tithes were commuted into the present tithe 
nt charge in 1886, never again to be revived. 

The practical grievances of tithe-payers were made 
ainer than ever with the great changes in our agricultural 
mdustry which distinguished the eighteenth and nineteenth 
enturies. It happened also to be the golden age of the 
mphleteer in England, and more ink was spilt over the 
lated question of tithes than upon any other topic of the 
ime. The Quakers alone afforded a vast amount of copy. 
They were constantly in the battle front, and many suffered 
wnsiderable hardships in their struggle, as conscientious 
objectors, against the payment of tithes. The costs of 
ligation which had been steadily mounting for some time 
pst were now very high and out of all proportion to the 
amounts of tithe involved. They ruined many a stubborn 
Quaker, some of whom even died, it is said, in the prisons 
tywhich they were committed. 

But it was not only obscure pamphleteers who voiced the 
injustice of the tithe system. Eminent authors, some of 
thm dignitaries of the Church, embodied in their larger 
works some hard sayings on the subject. Archdeacon Paley, 
ir instance, towards the end of the eighteenth century, in 
lis famous Moral Philosophy, said of tithe : 


“ Of all institutions which are . . . adverse to culti- 
vation and improvement none is so noxious as that of 
tithes. A claimant here enters into the produce who 
contributed no assistance whatever to the production. 
When years, perhaps, of care and toil have matured an 
improvement, when the husbandman sees new crops 
ripening through his skill and industry, the moment he 
is ready to put his sickle to the grain, he finds himself 
compelled to divide his harvest with a stranger. Tithes 
are a tax not upon industry, but upon that industry 
that feeds mankind. . . .” 


_ These words go far to explain the reason why in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the resistance to tithe- 
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paying and the sense of injustice were spreading rapidygwith as | 
It was no longer the rich and powerful impropriators onigin this ‘ 
who now roused the antagonism of the tithe-paying agricyif Assizes 8 
turist. The feeling had spread to the parochial clergy, Thglt was 4 
truth is that the humble and laborious parson of former daygihe clet! 
was now hard to find in our English parishes. The rectg prompth 
and vicars were too often powdered gentlemen wielding congthe pon 
siderable power in their parishes, had curates to do the worgemove 
for them, and lived a life of ease and luxury on their fthat the 
livings. But in their efforts to increase their incomes froygtheit ™° 
tithes they were neither dilatory nor over particular, (rhich h 
occasion they would not hesitate to try to override customjthe Ver 
entering cheerfully into litigation in the hope that a poorgbound t 
opponent would agree to their demands as the cheaper wag thus 82" 
out. as his ti 
In 1770, for instance, the parson of a Dorset villa Rele 
brought a case against his parishioners because they refuseig parishio 
to pay 1s. tithe on every hogshead of cider, as he demandedg wer th 
and insisted instead on paying 4d. per orchard which was the places, 
ancient customary payment. A special jury gave the verdieg the tus: 
in favour of the parishioners. Meanwhile the same ol if the ¢ 
tactics were being employed against the larger tithe-ownersg the inct 
Two Cambridge colleges, the impropriate owners of certaii the 
rectorial tithes in Norfolk, had their horses, carts and servant little a 
stopped by the farmer who unharnessed the horses, senig the ag} 
them back with the men, and locked the wagon in the field strictly 
He contended that the wheels of the cart, being shod witiff ast pe 
iron, cut the soil and spoilt and damaged the clover som Heated 
among the corn. The fa 
So the bitter quarrels up and down the country draggel the pau 
on, and the eve of the passing of the Tithe Commutation the Le 
Act in 1886 found the state of war over tithe undiminishelg md tl 
after more than 500 years of unceasing friction. Many ofthe So it 
larger landowners went to the length of letting their titheabl the Ck 
lands go derelict so that the tithe owner should not get his local € 
tithe, while the smaller men led the tithe-collectors a pretly Th 
dance. One Hampshire farmer, for instance, duly notifiaf hailed 
the tithe-owner that he was about to draw a field of turnip§ ‘iscon 
He waited until the men, carts and horses were on the lant, Unfor 
when he drew ten turnips, gave one to the men and toll tithe 1 
them he would let their master know when he drew any mot. nt 
A tithe-payer, it should be remembered, was bound tif the 
give the tithe-owner notice that he was carrying his crops bie 
Failure to do so made him liable to legal action. The tithe a e 
owner on his part was supposed to carry away his tithe} “*TS! 
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g rapidh§ vith as little delay as possible after they had been set out. 
ators oniin this connection there was a case heard at the Sussex 
© agricyig Assizes at Lewes in 1811 which excited considerable interest. 
rgy. Thgit was an action brought by a tithe-paying farmer against 
rmer daygthe clerical tithe-owner for failure to take away his tithe 
he rectoygpromptly. The tithe in question was the tithe of lambs, and 
ding congthe point at issue was whether the tithe-owner was bound to 
the worgemove the tithe lamb before it was weaned. It transpired 
their fygthat the farmer in this case put his own nine lambs back with 
mes fronftheir mothers, but was indifferent as to the fate of the tenth, 
ilar, (guvhich he wished the tithe-owner to take away. In the end 
> custommthe verdict went against the farmer, who, it was held, was 
a poorg bound to treat the tithe lamb as the others. The verdict 
aper wayg thus gave the tithe-owner the right to the tenth fatted lamb 
ss his tithe. 

t villag Relations between the parochial clergy and _ their 
7 refuse parishioners were in a deplorable state about this time 
mandedg over the question of tithe. Where, as happened in many 
was the places, 2 composition was payable in lieu of tithes in kind, 
e verdidg the tussle between the parson and the farmers in the making 
ame olf of the agreement was often disgraceful. On the one hand, 
-ownensg the incumbent strove hard to get it fixed as high as possible, 
certain on the other the tithe-payers fought desperately to pay as 
servant little as they could. The result was that afterwards, when 
es, seni the agriculturists had a bad year, the parson would stick 
he field strictly to the arrangement and demand payment to the 
od withf last penny, stating that he had a legal right to his tithe. 
er sowp Heated and acrimonious disputes were the result always. 
The farmer would ask for proof out of the New Testament ; 
Jraggeig the parson goes to the Old Testament and talks at length of 
tating the Levites ; in the end they send each other to the devil, 
inishelf and the farmer swears he will never enter church again. 
y of tg So it went on in countless parishes in England, bringing 
theabkf the Church and its ministers into disrepute and filling the 
get his local Courts with defaulters. 

pretlyf The passing of the Tithe Commutation Act in 1836 was 
notified hailed by everyone as a panacea for all the troubles and 
urnips§ discontent by which the whole tithe question was beset. 
e lani§ Unfortunately these expectations were not fulfilled. The 
1d tolif tithe wars which have taken place since that date have been 
rmorp ¢Ven more frequent and certainly more formidable than those 
und f the past. In the nineteenth century it was not so much 
crop. Pamphlets that were being written as speeches made on the 
tithe Subject. In almost every part of the country lawyers and 
tiths} clergymen, farmers and great landowners mounted the plat- 
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form to expound, censure and debate. Meanwhile, djs 
content and trouble in the shape of mobbing and rioting 
had been taking place ever since the “ hungry forties.’ 
The reason was not far to seek. The tithe-owners had noy 
a remedy for non-payment which, though an unpleasant one, 
especially for the clergy, was a very effectual one if put into 
execution. By its means countless tithe-payers have sing 
passed through the local County Courts and suffered distraint 
under the judges’ orders. In Wales the resistance at the 
end of the nineteenth century is still within living memory, 
It was perhaps the worst “‘ war ’”’ experienced in the whok 
history of tithe. In one part of Wales alone, a distri¢ 
comprising seventy-five parishes in the diocese of St. Asaph, 
out of nearly £39,000 due for ecclesiastical tithe in the 
years 1888 and 1889 no less than £10,230 still remained 
unpaid in 1890, and it had cost £3,000 to compel payment 
of the rest. Then, as at the present day, responsible 
Ministers declined to reopen the question of tithe in Parlia. 
ment, or even consent to a partial revaluation of the tithe, 
though petitions in connection with various aspects of the 
charge flowed into the House of Commons by the score. 
What will be the result of our present struggle? In 
numbers, organisation and strength the opposition to the 
present Tithe Acts is unprecedented. So far Parliament 
considers it a matter for administrative rather than for 
legislative measures. But there are signs that this view 
will have to be modified in the near future. No satisfactory 
outcome of the present state of things is possible without the 
intervention of Parliament. Sooner or later it will be forced 
to tackle this problem which grows daily more complicated. 


R. F. NAFTEL. 
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aa LEWIS SPENCE, 
‘" Whole Author of The Gods of Mexico, The Civilisation of Ancient Mezico, etc. 
istrict 
. Asaph, luz religion of the Maya people of Central America and 
+ in thefYucatan has by no means received the same degree of 
emained #ittention at the hands of specialists as have their art and 
ayment Furcheology, and it is unfortunate that most modern accounts 
ponsible fof it have been written by persons who had no particular 
Parlia-ftraining in the science of Comparative Religion, whatever 
\e tithe, their capacity as archeologists may have been. Indeed, 
s of the Maya religion still awaits its Breasted or its Sayce. The 
ore, fipresent writer approached its study by way of the related 
e? Infiystem of Mexican religion, which is perhaps the most 
to the § practical introduction to it. But in this paper he does not 
liament § pretend to supply more than a bare and preliminary outline 
1an for f ofits pantheon, conscious as he is that very much in the way 
is View § ofresearch, both archzlogical and analogical, must be under- 
factory § taken before results of other than tentative value may be 
out the f looked for. 
foreedf Like that of old Mexico, the civilisation of the Maya 
cated. f bad an agricultural basis, and it naturally follows that the 
: divine figures of its original pantheon possessed an agri- 
‘EL, wltural significance. Other forms, doubtless the results 
of priestly inspiration or invention, were added at a later 
period, but to the end the deities of earth remained by far 
the most important in the popular imagination, for the 
most excellent reason that a race of peasants living on the 
sil was brought more closely within the ambit of their 
influence. 

In the course of centuries a very large number of earth- 
gods were developed by the Maya or their priesthood, but 
the most important in practical worship were certainly 
those associated with the four world-directions—north, 
south, east and west. These, the Mams, were regarded as 
the upholders of the pillars of the world or the sky, personi- 
fications of the soil, and were thought of as the principal 
261 
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patrons of agriculture. A very considerable number gf} teristic 
highly specialised deities were added at a later date, and} thi 
curiously enough, much more attention has been paid ty 
these, which seem to have been the mythic invention 

of the professional priestly caste, about which the mags of 

the people knew little. 

The sources of our knowledge of the Maya religion an 
its pantheon are few and obscure. Many pictures of the 
gods appear in the three principal Maya pictorial manuscripts, 
the Dresden, Paris and Tro-Cortesianus Codices, many ar 
also reproduced in statuary form or bas-relief on the walks 
of the ruined temples of Guatemala and Yucatan and m 
the richly carved stele at these sites. 

Only a few native and Spanish works relate to the 
beliefs of the Maya. Diego de Landa, an early Spanish 
missionary bishop, left a fairly full description of Maya 
deities and religious festivals, culled from native sources} simi 
and Nufiez de la Vega, Bishop of Chiapas, Villagutierre and 
Cogulludo provide more or less fugitive glimpses of Maya 
rite and godhead. The Popol Vuh, a book in the native 
Quiche language, translated by Jimenez, a Spanish friar, is 
a collection of the myths and pseudo-historical traditions 
of the nations of Guatemala, and is valuable for the analogical 
light it casts on the traditions of Yucatan and Mexico. 

The majority of the Maya people to-day are nominally 
Christian, but many of them still retain the religion of their 
forefathers and practise its rites. Excellent handbooks on 
modern Maya belief have been written by Professor A. M. 
Tozzer (A Comparative Study of the Maya and Lacandones), 
and by Mr T. W. Gann (The Maya Indians of Southem 
Yucatan and Northern British Honduras) which allow d 
comparison between the ancient faith as it flourished in the 
times of the colonial Spaniards and as it is practised to-day. 

For nearly a generation the painted representations o 
gods in the Maya manuscripts have, for the sake of cor 
venience, been described by the letters of the alphabet from 
Ato P. The first student of Maya antiquities to apply this 
provisional and truly scientific system of nomenclature was 
Dr Paul Schellhas, who, so long ago as 1897, introduced tt 
to the notice of Americanists in his Representations of Deities 
in the Maya Manuscripts as “‘ A purely inductive natunl 
science method,”’ essentially amounting to ‘ that which il 
ordinary life we call ‘ memory of persons.’ ”? By an intensive 
examination of the pictures of gods in the manuscripts lt 
learned gradually to recognise them promptly by the charat 
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teristic impressions they made as a whole. He was aided in 
this not only by dissimilarities in face and figure, but by 
such details as the constant occurrence in the case of each 
god of some outstanding hieroglyph, ornament, or other 
gmbol. He dealt with the figures in the manuscripts alone, 
and almost entirely avoided hypotheses and deductions. 
Schellhas candidly admitted his lack of knowledge of the 
places of origin of the three invaluable manuscripts which 
preserve for us those graceful and delicate representations 
of a forgotten Olympus. But Dr H. J. Spinden, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in his monumental 
work on Maya Art, has, by a careful comparison of the art- 
fms of those wonderful aboriginal paintings, dissipated 
nearly all existing doubts on the question. The “ Codex 
Dresden’ he assigns to the region south of Uxmal in 
Yucatan. In the ‘‘ Codex Peresianus’”’ he finds marked 
similarities to the art of the ruined cities of Naranho, Quirigua 
and Piedras Negras in Peten, a district immediately to the 
south of the Yucatan peninsula. As for the “‘ Codex Tro- 
Cortesianus,’’ he believes it to have been the work of a 
painter living in the northern district of Yucatan. It is, 
of course, manifest that all of these must be copies of much 
dder manuscripts, and Spinden is of opinion that the last- 
mentioned may be dated not much later than a.p. 1200. 
This means that all three originated in those districts which 
had been colonised by the Maya after they had left their 
original settlements in Guatemala and had been driven 
northward into Yucatan by racial pressure or other causes, 
and it is clear that all have reference to the same deities and 
arose out of one and the same religious impulse. It is 
possible, however, within reasonable limits, to attempt to 
collate many of these drawings with the gods of Maya myth. 
The figures appear again and again, and there is in the 
manner of their representation a constancy and similarity 
of form and attitude which justify the inference that it is 
possible, as Schellhas thought, to verify a god from his 
general appearance and his accompanying symbols. 

If we deal with the Maya pantheon in the alphabetic 
order of Schellhas, we find the deity labelled by him as 
“God A,” simple enough of elucidation. His skull-like 
countenance and bony spine, and the large black spots 
which cover his emaciated body point symbolically to his 
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status as Ah-puch, god of death. He wears as a collar the 
tui of the vulture and his symbol is the maggot. His 
distinguishing hieroglyph, however, is a human head with 
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eyes closed in death, beside which stands the stone knife of 
sacrifice. 

Ah-puch means “ the Spoiler.” He is the ruler of th 
Maya underworld, Metnal or Mitla, a dismal region inhabited 
by the wicked. He is depicted on many monuments, 
especially at Chichen-Itza, Copan, Tikal and Palenque, g 
distribution which bears witness to the far-flung nature of 








his worship. 

The god provisionally entitled “‘ B ” has a long proboscis 
and tusk-like fangs, and has also been called ‘‘ the elephant. 
headed god.” His eye has a characteristic rim, and he js 
easily recognised by his head-dress, which is, I believe, a 
bundle of “‘ medicine ” or magical appliances. That he has 
an affinity with water is evident, for he is depicted as walking 
on its surface, fishing, paddling a canoe, and even as 
enthroned on the clouds. He is also associated with the 
serpent, which in American symbology, is the representative 
of water. Indeed, in some places he is shown with a serpentine 
body equipped with feathers. 

Despite the guesses of “ ethnologists,” his elephantine 
aspect is accounted for by his wearing the mask of the 
medicine man or priest. I believe god B to be Kukulkan, 
“The Feathered Serpent,” the Maya name for the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the deity of the rain-bearing trade-winds. In 
later times he was identified with the priest who conjured 
down the rain by magic. 

The centre of his cult was the city of Chichen-Itza, in 
Yucatan, and he was certainly associated with the planet 
Venus, the morning star, which bulked so largely in the 
Maya calendar. Sculptures of him, and of the manikins 
which were his surrogates, are to be found at Quirigua, Copan 
and Yaxchilan, and his snout is to be observed jutting from 
the corners of many temples in the Yucatec region as an 
architectural ornament. 

Coming to the third letter of our alphabet of gods, we 
find god C simple of explanation. At first sight his outward 
semblance may seem puzzling. His face is framed by the 
painted border set on the zamach or flat dish on which the 
Maya baked their tortillas or maize pancakes. But aamach 
also means “north,” so that in this instance we have al 
example of that rebus-writing on which the Maya hier0 
glyphical system was partially based. There was, We 
know from tradition, a god called Xamanek, who repre 
sented the pole star, and that god C is identical with this 
deity scarcely admits of any doubt. In the “ Codex 
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(ortesianus ’? we see his head surrounded by a nimbus of 
rays Which can symbolise only stellar emanations, and in 
the same manuscript we find him hanging from the sky 
in the noose of a rope. Elsewhere he is accompanied by 
familiar planetary signs. His features are to be found in 
sculptured form on the “‘ Hieroglyphic Stairway ” at Copan, 
part of which is now in the Peabody Museum, and in 
inscriptions at Palenque. 

In D we have a god of night and the moon. He is 
represented as an aged man with toothless jaws, and is 
indicated by the hieroglyph akbal, ‘“‘ night.” His head, in 
the reduced cursive writing of the texts, stands for the sign 
of the moon, and is frequently accompanied by the snail, 
the emblem of birth, over which function the moon had 
planetary jurisdiction. Among the Maya deities D is the 
only one who can boast of a beard, a certain sign in the case 
of the neighbouring Mexican pantheon that a god possesses 
a planetary significance, and for this reason, no less than 
because of his venerable appearance, I would collate him 
with Tonaca tecutli, the Mexican creative deity, father of 
the gods, the Saturn of their Olympus. This figure was known 
to the Maya of Guatemala as Xpiyacoc, a demiurgic deity. 

God E is undoubtedly Ghanan, the deity of the maize 
plant, whose other name was Yum Kaax, “ Lord of the 
Harvest Fields.”” He wears the maize plant on his head, and 
the function of no god could be more clearly signified by his 
symbols, which are those of fertility and the rain-vase, 
which he wears as an aural ornament. He occupies a 
secondary position in the monuments, but his characteristics 
there are constant and consistent with those appearing in 
the codices. Sculptured representations of him are to be 
found at Copan and Quirigua, and there seems to have been 
one formerly at Palenque. 

The insignia of God F closely resembles that of the 
Mexican harvest-and-war god Xipe, whose annual festival 
brought forth such grisly horrors of human sacrifice. He 
has the same distinguishing vertical face-mark, and is 
frequently represented in full war-paint, with flint knife and 
blazing torch, setting fire to tents or huts. He may be Cit 
Chac Coh, the Maya god of war, to whom the military 
leaders sacrificed, although his pictures show none of the 
leonine characteristics that deity is said to have possessed. 

There were quite a number of war-gods, and it is difficult 
to know which of them should be identified with God F of 
the Codices; whether Uac Lom Chaam, “‘ He whose teeth 
Vou. XXXII. No. 2. . 
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are six lances,” worshipped at Merida; Ahulane, “ th 
Archer,” depicted as holding an arrow, whose shrine was 
on the island of Cozumel; Pakoc, “‘ the Frightener,” or Hex 
Chun Chan, “‘ The Dangerous One.” The last two wer 
especially gods of the Itzaes of Yucatan. Kac-u-pacat, 
“* Fiery Face,” carried in battle a shield of fire, and Ah Chuy 
Kak, ‘Fiery Destroyer,” Ah Cun Can, ‘“ The Serpent 
Charmer,” and Hun Pic Tok, ‘* He of 8000 lances,” were al] 
divinities of war. 

Indeed, F is pictured more frequently in the Codex 
Peresianus than elsewhere, and, as we have seen, that 
manuscript probably came from the district of Peten, 
immediately to the south of the Yucatec peninsula. We 
may then dismiss the idea that he is closely associated with 
the war-gods of Northern Yucatan, who were nothing if not 
distinctly tribal. In all probability he is a much older 
warrior deity of the people of the settled district of Peten, 
It is, however, not a little strange that his body-paint 
is not unlike that of the Nahua war-god Uitzilopochtli, 
or perhaps it is suggestive when we recall that many Aztec 
mercenaries were employed by the Maya princes as janissaries 
or “ mamelukes.”’ 

God G is certainly Kinich Ahau, the Maya sun-god. His 
teeth are filed to a sharp point, symbolical of the biting 
nature of tropical heat, and his head-dress recalls that of 
the Yucatec priesthood. He is occasionally depicted as 
standing amid tongues of solar flame, and has a central eye 
blazing upon his forehead. It is, however, puzzling to find 
a god so popular with the priesthood so infrequently repre- 
sented in the manuscripts. H bears the serpent-sign chiccan 
on his brow, and has some relationship with that reptile, 
but what, is by no means clear. He may be Lakin Chan, 
“the Serpent of the East.” I is a water-goddess, who is 
depicted as pouring the rain from a vase. Her menacing 
expression seems to imply that she is rain in its malignant 
form, that “bad rain” of whose incidence the Mexicans 
were so fearful. 

K is much more indefinite. He closely resembles B. 
We find his sculptured representations chiefly on the walls 
of Copan and Palenque. He has the same snouted mask as 
B, but his hieroglyph, an ape-like head, differs markedly 
from the symbol of that god. I believe him to be Itzamni, 
ruler of the sky, who invented writing, and was the son of the 
creator god, Hunab Ku, and is the personification of the 
East or the rising sun, which brought the beneficent dews 
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of morning to the torrid land of Yucatan. He also figures 
in myth as a physician, who had a knowledge of magical 
yerbs, and one of his sub-titles is Yax Coc-a-mut, “ the 
soble master of knowledge.” The centre of his cult was the 
tity of Izamal, to which pilgrimage was made from all parts 
of Yucatan. 

L and M are black gods. The former appears to have 








heen associated with the planet Venus, and was the fire- 
naker, who kindles the new flame with his fire-drill on the 
currence of the Venus time-cycle. The sable colour of his 
ee probably arises from the charcoal which is made in 
wnsiderable quantities by the use of the fire-drill. M is Ek 
(huah, patron of the native porters or coolies. The cocoa 
they carried in bales was under his especial protection in its 
fant form. Dogs with markings of the colour of cocoa- 
beans were sacrificed to him, as were blue iguanas. 

N is the deity who represents the end of the year. His 
hieroglyph contains the sign for the Maya year of 360 days. 
Qis the only other goddess in the alphabetic group, and is 
represented as sitting ataloom. She may be Ix Chebel Yax, 
the inventress of woven stuffs. P is easily recognised as 
the Maya frog-god. 

We now come to those pictures and sculptured representa- 
tives of deities not included in the alphabetical series of 
Schellhas. Zotz, the bat-god, appears to have been the 
deity of the Ah-Zotzil, or bat-folk, a tribe long settled in the 
vicinity of San Cristobal de Chiapas, as well as of another 
dan, part of the Kakchiquels of Southern Guatemala. He 
isa god of caverns, and had a twofold form as well as a 
twofold name, which seems to signify ‘‘ Bat’s House-Serpent 
Shield.” Perhaps the name might be read ‘‘ Serpent Shield 
(or pond) in the Place of Darkness,” and may refer to these 
notes or subterranean wells, which are so frequently 
encountered in Yucatan, because of the constant connection 
of the serpent with water by the Maya. In any case, Zotz 
appears to have been connected with a cult whose worship 
was carried on in caverns, like that of the Nagualists. 

The names of many other Maya gods are known to us, 
only we are either unaware of their outward appearance, or 
the circumstances of their descriptions do not tally with the 
pictorial forms of the gods in the three Maya manuscripts. 
Of Ixtab, the goddess of suicides, we know that she was also 
a goddess of ropes and snares for wild animals, and therefore 
probably had a textile significance originally. She seems to 
be pictured in some of the manuscripts. Cum Ahau, “ Lord 
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of the Vase,” or of the Rains, we may, perhaps, identify asa 
phase of Itzamna. Zuhuy Kak, “ Virgin Fire,” appears agg 
patroness of infants, and Zuhuy Dzip is a species of Maya 
Diana, a divine huntress of the woods. Ah Kak Nech was 
the deity of the domestic hearth, and Ah Ppua and Ah Dziz 
were divinities of fishermen. 

Lesser departmental deities and caste gods abounded, 
Acan was the god of intoxication, resembling the pulque gods 
of Mexico. Ix Tub Tun, “She who spits out Precious 
Stones,” was the goddess of workers in jade and amethyst, 
and bears a marked likeness to a Japanese goddess who 
similarly ejects precious stones. Cit Bolon Tum was a god of 
medicines, and Xoc Bitum a god of song. The Maya, to 
their honour, had also a god of poetry, Ab Kin Xoc or Ppiz 
Hui Tec. 

Although a fairly high percentage of the gods of tradition 
can be identified with certain painted or sculptured forms, it 
is still difficult to collate many Maya divine figures, as 
described in myth with any of these art-forms. This would 
seem to imply that Maya mythology, as we know it, belonged 
to a different period from the painted manuscripts or 
sculptures. These, as the dates attached to them show, are 
obviously older than either myths or manuscripts, at least so 
far as Guatemala is concerned, and in any case the latter 
should properly represent the divine forms alluded to in the 
Popol Vuh, which was written in Guatemala. The feathered 
serpent, Xpiyacoc, and others mentioned in the Popol Vuh 
are certainly represented in the sculptures of that region, 
whereas other mythical forms alluded to in that work are as 
conspicuously absent. This seems to imply that it was 
composed at a period long after the older cities of that region 
were deserted (sixth to tenth centuries), and that it therefore 
represents the mythology of the Maya of Guatemala, as 
apart from that of Yucatan, in process of breaking down. 

It seems to be necessary to establish a more trustworthy 
synthesis between the sculptured and painted representations 
of these divine forms in the several areas in which they 
appear, and as regards time and place, than any we presently 
possess. In the event it would probably be found that Maya 
belief as a whole would fall into several well-marked strata, 
local and temporal, linked to each other by intermediate 
forms, as indeed the result of such research as has been made 


would seem to indicate. 
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LOUISA ALCOTT AND HER FATHER. 
MRS. OLIVER ELTON. 


Ir is a hundred years since Louisa Alcott was born, on 
November 29, 1882. There is something dateless, simple 
and appealing about her tales, such as Little Women, Good 
Wives and Little Men, and they are still read by schoolgirls 
in England and America, and have been translated into 
several European tongues. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was born in 1799 in New Connec- 
ticut. He worked on his father’s farm, and after attending 
the village school in winter he went, for a time, to a school in 
Cheshire, where, later, he himself was to be the schoolmaster. 
But he grew homesick and came away, “oppressed,” he 
said, ‘“‘ with the show of learning.”’ These words are charac- 
teristic ; all his long life he was profoundly disturbed by 
these ‘ shows.”’ His was a spirit born out of due time. He 
would, in our day, have been respected as a mystic, an author, 
and acclaimed as a pioneer in education. In his own, he was 
regarded by many as a fool and a bore. His father was a 
poor man with a large family and could not send Amos with 
his cousins to Yale College. The boy’s desire was to be a 
schoolmaster, but in the meantime, to earn his living, he 
became a hawker of almanacs and small tinware. He made 
his way through Pennsylvania, and at different times to 
Virginia and South Carolina. The young pedlar, bred of fine 
old stock, made his way into mansions where he was 
generously entertained ; and he, who had starved for books, 
was permitted to browse for days in the libraries of the 
distinguished planters and landowners who were his hosts. 
The gates were often guarded by howling and ferocious dogs ; 
but he passed by them, fearless, abstracted in his purpose, 
and in some way invulnerable ; the huge brutes, he says, to 
the surprise of their owners, “‘ affectionately escorted him.” 
He witnessed the last flowering of an exquisite civilisation, 
269 
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doomed even then by the approaching end of the slavery upon 
which it was founded. 

To these visits he himself owed some of the distinction and 
charm often noted in his manner and talk. He also owed 
inspiration and ripening, at a crude stage of his development, 
to visiting Quaker families in South Carolina. Amos made 
no fortune, though his business was traditional, and, at the 
time, very profitable for experts. But after five years of 
trudging, sailing, camping and travelling, he had obtained 
something of what he craved for; the satisfaction of his 
roving instincts, a wide experience, for his age, of mankind, 
and, above all, an acquaintance with books ; for he had read 
ravenously. 

He now began his chequered career as a schoolmaster in 
the Cheshire school. The schoolroom of his boyhood was 
grimly fixed in his mind as a scene of stagnant boredom, 
physical discomfort, and negation. He did not know of 
Pestalozzi’s existence, but he had read Locke and Edgeworth. 
He spent his first weeks in altering and decorating his school- 
room, in planning games and amusements, and collecting 
books for a lending library. Some of his ideas may be 
quoted, startling enough then, and only now becoming 
commonplaces : 


“I found that whatever children do is theirs. 
Originality, at the same time as it makes progress, tends 
to produce strength and ability to encounter more 
severe trials. . . . Constant, uniform kindness was my 
most successful instrument . . . the influence of kind- 
ness, with which the young under my care are treated, 
begins to show itself in their manners. . . . It is not from 
books entirely that instruction is to be drawn, ideas 
when recorded in a book carry with them a kind of 
dignity and certainty which awe many into implicit 
belief. They often impose the most irrational and 
absurd conclusions on the peaceful understanding.” 


Parents in all ages are apt to view with deep distrust any 
educational experiments. And for this reason, Alcott failed 
in his Cheshire school, and in several other schools after- 
wards. 

Meantime he had become betrothed to Abigail May, the 
daughter of Colonel Joseph May, of Boston. They were 
married in the famous (Unitarian) King’s Chapel in Boston, 
by her brother, the Rev. Samuel May, who was to be a life- 
long friend. The Alcotts now began a pilgrimage from school 
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toschool, and while her husband poured forth his energies in 
unfamiliar and often in unconvincing ways, lavishing time 
and money on his work, reading, thinking and wrestling with 
his educational theories, Mrs. Alcott brought their children 
into the world, and struggled with poverty. She always 
loyally supported her husband in his plans and aims, though 
she was too clear-sighted and practical entirely to believe in 
them. She took him, indeed, for better, for worse ; with an 
unfailing faith in him, and a valour that undertook the 
meanest tasks, however alien to her nature, in his service and 
that of their children. 

In his most famous Temple school in Boston, he was 
assisted by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. She wrote the Record 
of a School, from a journal she kept. In 1836 Alcott 
published his Conversations with Children on the Gospels, 
Vol. I., ‘a work about which,” he naively remarked, “ an 
unusual degree of excitement has pervaded the metropolis.” 
Under his direction, the Temple schoolroom had become less 
formal and repellent in appearance than most schoolrooms ; 
to the busts and pictures, which gave the air of “‘ elegance ”’ 
admired at the time, Alcott added a cast of Silence. This, 
he notes in his diary, would help the work of discipline ; and 
the whole look of things diffuse a feeling of happiness, appli- 
cation and serenity. Many visitors came to see the children. 
Discipline was strict, and the standard of manners very high. 
A writer in the Dial (Vol. III.), 1843, quotes one of these 
conversations, and so does Honoré W. Morrow in The Father 
of Little Women (Boston, 1928). The dialogues are wonderful, 
the teacher is patient, considerate, with a genius for under- 
standing, the children are happy and natural, but like 
children that have not been to school. 


‘“*T should think laziness was a prayer of the body, 
Mr. Alcott,” says one child of six years, and again : 
“‘ Spirit worships spirit, clay worships clay—but I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t worship the sun a little as well,” 


says another. When the talk was about the Ode to Immor- 
tality, and Alcott told them they were all visitors to this 
earth from God—and must be pleasant ones and “ not find 
fault”’—a child remarked that she ‘‘ was having a very 
pleasant visit.”” It was one short and admirable passage about 
Birth in the Conversations that caused great offence, and was 
fiercely denounced in the Press. Mr. Alcott had also intro- 
duced a little coloured child among the others, so it is not 
surprising that the school dwindled, and an angry crowd 
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appeared at the gates in place of the former fashionable 
admirers. 

After the closing of the School Alcott was suffering from 
a temporary breakdown. Mrs. Alcott was anxious about the 
children. They were (besides a boy who died in infancy), 
Anna, Louisa, Elizabeth, and May who was born later, 
They appear in Little Women as Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. Ih 
1840 the family moved toa cottage in Concord. The children 
had grown pale and thin on their diet of plain boiled rice 
without sugar, and Graham (brown) bread without butter or 
molasses. For Alcott was a strict vegetarian, and also a 
fanatic. The sisters played with the little Emersons, Chan- 
nings, and Hawthornes; they acted in the big barn, were 
pilgrims on the hills or fairies in the woods, and had straw. 
berry parties in the arbour to which parents and poets and 
philosophers were invited. Alcott made them a bath-house 
of woven willows on the brook side. Alcott now found 
himself one of the brilliant group of New England Transcen- 
dentalists, all then touched with a Wind of the Spirit that 
made a new heaven and earth to its votaries, and gave them 
a belief in freedom of body and soul, a passion for Nature and 
the earth, and a distaste for city life and for all that was 
sordid and ugly and vulgar in social and religious usage. To 
Alcott it gave much more that was intangible and ecstatic; 
for he is now esteemed the most profound mystic among the 
American Transcendentalists, besides being an educator of 
an advanced and humane type. Emerson, chief of these 
philosophers, had a small private fortune of his own, and thus 
had ease, leisure and freedom to think, read, write and travel. 
He was always ready and eager to help those less fortunate, 
and that in tactful and pleasant ways. Many English people 
think of Thoreau only as the hermit of Walden Lake. He 
was, on the contrary, a practical surveyor, and began life asa 
schoolmaster. He worked, off and on, at his father’s trade 
of pencil-making, and was also an expert builder of frame- 
houses ; he was deeply interested in farming and wood-craft, 
and was the friend of all children. Dr Channing, poet and 
author, used to come in wild weather to visit Thoreau, who 
says the “ business of a.poet calls him out at all hours, even 
when doctors sleep.”” They often made the Walden hut ring 
with laughter, or talked till morning. Alcott, trudging home 
at midnight through the snow, after a visit to Thoreau, 
dreamed of the two books to come, Emerson’s Poems and 
Thoreau’s Week. So Alcott returned to the land and worked 
for farmers or dug his own orchard. The same spirit had 
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sent Thoreau to the woods for two years of quiet days and 
nights. His shade still seems to enhance the loveliness of 
Walden Lake and woods. In 1981 the writer watched two 
young people step out of the waters there, just then touched 
with the first chill of autumn that had painted the woods 
vivid. They were tall, “hefty” and sunburnt. Years ago 
we talked of possessing our souls. The young people 
certainly possessed their bodies, and were lineal descendants 
of the Transcendental ancestry of these woods. 

About 1842 Alcott was cheered in this time of bitter 
frustration and disappointment, when no school would admit 
him as a teacher. An Englishman called James Pierrepont 
Greaves had heard of his Temple school experiment from 
Miss Martineau, who, however, firmly disapproved of Alcott’s 
methods. Greaves, a convinced disciple and worker with 
Pestalozzi, had helped to start Infant and Ragged schools in 
England. And we must remember that many “ infants ” 
of that time were exploited by mine and factory owners, and 
employed by chimney sweeps. None of the plagues—war, 
disease, and starvation—that devastated Pestalozzi’s “ poor 
children ’? exceeded the sufferings of these little English 
“slaves”? from the age of four and upwards. The first 
report of Lord Ashley’s Commission on the Employment of 
Children appeared in 1842. Greaves wrote in a cordial and 
understanding spirit to invite Alcott to visit England, and 
his own school on Ham Common which he had named Alcott 
House. Leaving his family in charge of a brother, Alcott 
sailed, but Greaves died before the ship reached England. 
Alcott was received by Henry Wright at Alcott House, and 
was delighted with the school; ‘ it seemed,” he said, “ like 
being again in my own school, save that a wiser wisdom 
directs, and a lovelier love presides over its order and 
teachings.” Alcott also met Charles Lane, a somewhat 
fanatical member of the London group. 

The fruits of the longing to go back to the land felt by 
many of the Transcendental Group were seen in various 
experiments, of which Thoreau’s was the most elemental, and 
at least for a time to himself, the most satisfying. After 
some happy years the Brook Farm Community failed com- 
mercially and was dispersed. When Alcott returned home, 
he brought with him Lane and his son, and Henry Wright, 
all hopeful to plant a new Eden. This was set up upon land 
purchased by Lane, near the village of Harvard, and lasted 
six months, through a summer and autumn, till bitter winter 
hipped its failing promises. In her girlish journals, printed 
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in Mrs. Cheney’s Life and Letters, and in a playful but deeply 
ironical article called Transcendental Wild Oats (in Silyy 
Pitchers), Louisa gives a vivid picture of this ill-starred and 
mad adventure. She had already defied an angry crowd in 
her father’s arms outside the Temple School as a tiny child, 
All her life she regarded him with an exasperated but deep 
affection. Ina letter to her mother of much later date, there 
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is an account of her meeting him at the cars, after one of his 
long journeys. ‘‘ His dress,” she says, “‘ was neat and poor, 
He looked thin, and cold as an icicle, but serene as God.” 

With cold weather, a sense of growing failure and of deali 
with chimeras and unreality pressed upon the few remaini 
members of Fruitlands as the Eden was called. Mrs Alcott 
was the only woman there. For her the work had been 
back-breaking ; now it became heart-breaking too, and Amos 
Alcott was at length persuaded to leave the land he had 
refused to insult by manuring. For him it was a tragedy; 
he turned his face to the wall and refused food or drink and 
was on the way to death, till at length his devoted and 
anxious wife induced him to desert the place; and the whole 
family left, and were taken on sledges through the snows to 
board with friends. There he was given work on the farm, 
and his wife had some sewing to do, by her own arrangement. 
Alcott wrote later, thinking of a friend, but also surely of 
himself : 


** that is failure when a man’s idea ruins him, when he 
is dwarfed and killed by it ; but when he is ever growing 
by it, and does not lose it by any partial or immediate 
failures, . . . that is success, whatever it seems to the 
world.” 


After her father’s death, Mrs Alcott, in 1845, bought the 
house known as Hillside, in Concord. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
a member also of the group, though never intimate (with 
what Henry James called his ‘‘ imponderable literary bag- 
gage ’’) bought the house and enlarged it later. It is now 
in the possession of Mr Henry Ford, and famous as the 
Wayside Inn. The years passed in this house were some of 
the best of Louisa’s youth in spite of poverty and vicissitudes. 
She was fifteen, no longer a child, but that lovely, enigmatic 
and energetic thing, a young girl. She says her romantic 
period began, and her admiration for Emerson, always her 
** Master.” Who can wonder, that has read Carlyle’s picture 
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om.” Froude describes him, at an Oriel College breakfast 
with Arthur Clough, as bearing a striking and almost ghostly 
resemblance to John Henry Newman. Emerson appears as 
the conspicuous and shining figure among the Transcen- 
dentalists, generous to all, kindly and understanding in his 
giticisms, and always ready to help; but, in himself, 
wficient and withdrawn. To Louisa, from the time of her 











childish and girlish passion up to that of her older trust and 
devotion, he must have been like a rock in the shifting sands 
that she had to build on. When her sister Anna married, 
Louisa wrote in her Journal: ‘‘ Mr Emerson kissed her ; 
and I thought that honour would make even matrimony 
ndurable ; for he is the god of my idolatry, and has been 
for years.” 

The girls as they grew older attended classes in Sanborn’s 
school, and all helped in school and village acting and in 
charades and frolics. Mr Alcott had now began his long 
years of travel, holding “ Conversations” in all sorts of 
places. ‘‘ Hold Thou thy servant,” he once wrote in his 
diary, ‘‘ steady to Thee, to truth and to himself.”” Thoreau 
and Emerson, as well as other staunch admirers, bear witness 
to the extraordinary spell of Alcott’s talk; and so, much 
later, did the host of interested, or curious, or fashionable 
—" who made up his audiences and visited the Concord 
schools. 

In 1850 the whole family had smallpox, caught from 
some emigrants who were fed in the kitchen by Mrs Alcott. 
But they all recovered without any help from doctors. We 
get glimpses from this time onwards of Mr Alcott disappear- 
ing on his long journeys, and returning sometimes almost 
penniless. The warm welcome given him by his brave wife 
impressed the girls as a wonderful thing, and reduced their 
bitter young criticism to silence. But Louisa felt the urgent 
need of earning money as the family debts rolled up. Her 
mother had accepted a position as a salaried city missionary 
in the slums of Boston. Louisa, with true and tranquil New 
England pride, tried all ways in her power, teaching in school 
and even going out to service as “‘ second girl”; she said she 
needed change and could do the wash ; but it was a painful 
experiment. During the next years, when she began to write 
stories, she must have covered untold yards of cambric and 
longcloth with her beautiful fine stitchery. She dreamed, as 
she sewed, of dashing out to buy a crimson ribbon or a fine 
hat for May, so pretty and so artistic (Anna and Louisa had 
learned to care less about wearing ugly and shabby things) ; 
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or a warm shawl for her mother; or a gown for Betty, the 
** cheerful saint ’ who did all the housework and wore all the 
old clothes. Anna got a post as a teacher, and May illustrated 
Louisa’s first storybooks. 

Like other talented women of her time, Louisa felt a wild 
longing to escape from a narrow domestic existence. She 
had quite a considerable dramatic talent ; but her mother 
and relatives discouraged her ambition for a stage life 
which they considered would become sordid and degrading, 
She wrote plays, and one was accepted, but owing to an 
unlucky accident was never produced. She often took a 
part in amateur theatricals, and always with marked success, 
enough to turn a girlish head. Her strong sense of humour 
and warm sympathies, her boundless energy and the courage 
of her laughter, gave her a success in comic parts, often in 
scenes from Dickens. Her dying sister Betty asks her in the 
night “to be Mrs Gamp.” The soldiers whom she nursed 
later used to beg for a scene from Dickens to help them 
through a painful dressing or a weary vigil. But to have 
gone on the real stage would have meant a break with her 
own conventional relations: Louisa was too kind-hearted 
for this. In a woman of her capacities, the frustration must 
have been a terrible trial. In her two novels, Moods and 
Work, she discusses the lack of freedom and opportunity for 
unmarried women. 

In 1848 the Alcotts had returned to Boston on account 
of Mrs Alcott’s work. Louisa began to get her stories printed, 
coining her wits, because she needed the money, and because, 
as she said, ‘‘ Nature must have a vent somehow.” Nature 
has given that vent to many women since her time. Louisa 
seemed to feel no scruple in committing to paper all sorts of 
personal and intimate experiences ; those of others as well 
as her own; as in Transcendental Wild Oats, Shawl Straps, 
My Boys, and, of course, in Little Women and the other 
stories. Later, Mrs Alcott also opened an “ Intelligence 
Office,’’ and Louisa says that their house became a refuge 
for all sorts of folk in desperate straits of one kind or another. 
“Father and Mother had no money to give,” she writes, 
“but gave their time, sympathy and help.” 

One of the group was to give her life. Betty, the shy 
house-keeping sister, fell a victim to scarlet fever, caught 
from some children whom her mother had rescued and 
nursed. Two years later (1858) she died from the after- 
effects, in Concord, where the family had returned, waiting 
to take possession of the Orchard House, named by Louisa 
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“Apple Slump.” Louisa had been coming and going, living 
at times in a “ sky-parlour ” in Boston, as a boarder and 
paying part of her rent by needlework and teaching, and by 
writing a story a month. But finally she stayed by the side 
of the sister who needed her, and who “‘ never cared much for 
this world beyond home.” Betty died at twenty-three. 
The gentle, unselfish girl had four fine gentlemen to carry her 
to her grave, at Sleepy Hollow. They were Emerson, Henry 
Thoreau, Sanborn, and John Pratt. 

Later still, Anna became betrothed to John Pratt whom 
she had met at Sanborn’s classes and parties. He was a 
farmer and was one of the Brook Farm group. Louisa now 
suffered from double loneliness, and made many plans while 
condemned to sweeping, dusting and dishpans. The stage 
fever, which was at its height, had to be repressed and to be 
worked off somehow in writing and in long walks. Twenty 
miles in five hours and a party at night she thinks “ well 
done, for a vegetable product!” In 1860 Mr Alcott was 
appointed superintendent of schools in Concord. Under his 
direction and encouragement these schools flourished and 
became widely known. Frank Benjamin Sanborn, biographer 
of Alcott and Thoreau, a reformer and practical philan- 
thropist, did fine experimental work in the Concord School ; 
he was also an editor, critic, scholar and the loyal friend of 
all the Alcott family. 

There is a charming picture of Alcott on Anna’s wedding 
day. The children from the various schools, all carrying or 
wearing wild flowers or berries, sang a song composed in his 
honour by Louisa. The grey-haired man called on the 
children to follow and catch him. He skipped ahead, “ the 
babes in a whirl of rapture at the idea,” leading them by 
devious ways till they were exhausted from the fun, and 
Louisa fed them with apples. 

All their friends were active or interested abolitionists. 
Only one reference has come down to us of Louisa Alcott’s 
to the Underground Road (later, called Railroad), that 
network of roads, waterways, and of mountain and forest 
tracks, unmapped then save in the minds of men. Its 
intricacies were imparted in whispered or secret talk to the 
thousands of fugitive slaves who used it for two generations 
to escape from the Southern States to the Free ones, or to 
Canada. The railroad was shrouded in mystery, but Louisa 
must have known of it from a child. Her uncle, the Rev. 
Samuel May, was most of his life a “‘ Station-keeper ”’ or 

Conductor,” and kept a secret room in his various manses 
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for runaways. He wrote a book about it after the abolition 
of slavery. The Alcotts had sheltered “ contrabands”, 
Louisa had seen one hidden in the family oven. Harriet 
Tubman, the coloured woman who personally conducted over 
three hundred slaves in small parties. to safety, stayed in 
their house ; and John Brown’s daughter, after his execution, 
boarded for a time with the Alcotts. 

So it seems natural that Louisa’s one great adventure 
fitted to her powers came through the Civil War in 18@9, 
She went as nurse to a hospital in Philadelphia, which had 
been hastily improvised in addition to the regular ones, 
War letters were rarer things then, and Louisa wrote some 
of the best. They were written to her family, but were 
afterwards published. They were certainly sentimental, but 
from such an admirer of Dickens they were likely to be: at 
that time Dickens had a wide and fervent public. Unlike 
some modern female writers of war-hospital books, Louisa 
gives no space to the details of sanitation. The letters are 
whimsically dated by what she refers to, on a crowded 
steamboat, as “the saving circumference of my hoop.” 
She calls the hospital Hurly-Burly House, and herself Nurse 
Tribulation Periwinkle. She was born not far from Phila- 
delphia, so she looks with interest at the Dutch women in 
bonnets, selling in the market or scrubbing snow-white steps; 
and at the discreet, shuttered houses, several of them with 
crape on the door-handles. She plunged straight into her 
work ; for what she took to be innocent market-carts proved 
to be loaded with sick and dying men from the Battle of 
Fredericksburg. She heard a bang at her bedroom door as 
she unpacked, and a little woolly head popped in, and Joey, 
a six-year-old contraband, announced: ‘* Miss Blank is jes’ 
wild fer ye, and says ‘ fly round right away.’ They’s comin’ 
en, I tell yer, heaps on ’em—one was took out dead, and I 
seen ‘im. Ky! warn’t he a goner!” 

This was her welcome; and she was soon hard at work, 
putting patients to bed and washing them, and attending the 
doctor on his round. During the short reign of “ Nurse 
Periwinkle ’’ her ward became as cheerful and jolly a place 
as was possible in such circumstances. But alas, at Hurly- 
Burly House neither food nor rest were of a quality to 
sustain a strenuous nurse. Louisa visited the regular 
hospital, and admired its resources and organisation ;_ het 
own was improvised with haste and goodwill. Rats swarmed 
in the clothes-closet where she kept some extra rations 
from home; and, after six weeks, Lousia fell a victim to 
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typhoid pneumonia, of which the Matron had recently died. 
“T never was ill before this time,”’ she says, “‘ and never was 
well after.’ While night-nursing in hospital she heard of the 
death of Thoreau, and wrote verses in his remembrance, 
which she recalled and printed during her convalescence. 
Finally Mr Alcott, in a fit of practical wisdom and energy, 
fetched her home. ‘I never ” (she writes) “‘ shall regret the 
going, though a sharp tussle with typhoid ; ten dollars and a 
wig are all the visible results of the experiment .. .” So 
poor Tribulation Periwinkle passed many dreary weeks in a 
slow convalescence, depressed by the chances she had 
missed, by her weakness, and by the loss of her long, 
beautiful hair. But the letters were printed and widely read 
in the Boston Commonwealth, which was then edited by 
Moncure D. Conway and later by Sanborn. She began to 
believe that all her hard work was to bear some fruit at last, 
and to dream of freedom, of “ fixing” the house for her 
parents, of sending May to Italy. Another very cheering 
event was the birth of Anna’s first baby. Mr Alcott arrived 
through the snow from Boston one night with the joyful 
tidings that a man-child had entered the family. Meanwhile 
Louisa acted in Boston, and published Moods. In 1865 she 
went to Europe as companion to an invalid lady. This 
much-needed change was planned by her mother. After 
parting with the invalid, she met at Vevey a young Polish 
lad, who was (My Boys in Aunt Jo’s Scrap Book), she states, 
the original of “‘ Laurie ”’ in Little Women. Ladislas Wisniew- 
ski was a youth of eighteen who had fought in the late 
Polish revolution, with other students, had been a prisoner, 
and had lost health and fortune. ‘“ That boy is sick and 
needs care, and I must see to him,”’ was Louisa’s first thought ; 
and the lonely boy returned her kindness with grateful 
devotion. 

_ They had gay times together ; and later, in Paris, where 
his two friends joined the party, “ ‘ poor as mouses of the 
church, as you say,’ but brave boys,” Louisa felt in her 
element with her three wounded and disabled soldiers ; and 
the fun and happiness they had can be imagined. Ladislas 
wrote to her for years after, and once visited her; and then 
came a silence, which she felt to be that of death. The 
journey was prolonged to England. When Louisa got home, 
finding that Concord did not suit her broken health, she took 
@ room in Boston. Times were more prosperous in the 
Aleott family. In 1867 Roberts Brothers asked for a girls’ 
book. Little Women was published in 1868, and Louisa found 
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herself famous. A sequel was demanded, and Good Wine, 
was written in January 1869. Her second and last visit t 
Europe is recounted in an amusing article called Shay). 
straps published in 1872 (Aunt Jo’s Scrap Book). He 
sister May and a young friend accompanied her, and the trip 
was good and happy. Louisa enjoyed a visit to London, 
where May Alcott stayed to study art, and copy Turners in 
the National Gallery. Louisa left her to enjoy her work and 
liberty ; they had been brought up without conventions, 
and never missed them. And May Alcott proved her talent, 
being commended by Ruskin, and, later, exhibited a picture 
in the Salon. 

Louisa forsook all the joy and frolic with a heavy heart, 
The news of John Pratt’s death had reached them in Rome, 
and, anxious about Anna and the two little boys, she had at 
once started to write Little Men. When she reached home, 
her father met her with a great advertisement of Little Men 
tied to the carriage. He had also had her room decorated 
and refurnished out of his lecture money. Fifty thousand 
copies of her book had been sold—with all this her father 
tried to cheer her home-coming. Mrs Alcott died in 
November 1877. Mrs Alcott had once written : 


“I believe nothing demoralising or ignoble has ever 
been done to keep up my position in society. I have 
laboured, hand and brain, for the support of my family. 
The conditions of our life have been complicated, and 
difficult to understand ; but we have submitted to no 
mean subterfuge, no ignoble surrender. The majesty 
and power of goodness have sustained us; and we call 
no man master.” 


In the same year Louisa wrote her novel called 4A Modern 
Mephistopheles. May, after a visit home, returned to Europe 
and London, and never came home again. Mrs Pratt and 
Louisa bought the house in Concord known as the Thoreau 
House, and Mr Alcott later made his home there with Anna 
and her two boys. In 1878 May was married to a Swiss 
gentleman called Nieriker. 

This summer her father’s dream of a School of Philosophy 
came true after long years, and was opened in a hall adjoining 
Orchard House. Here it may still be seen, with its busts 
and benches and bookshelves. Louisa herself took no stock 
in philosophy ; it had early and unpleasant associations. 


“The philosophers begin to swarm, and the bua 
starts to-morrow. How much honey will be made is 
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still doubtful, but the hive is ready, and the drones also 
(1879)”. . . ‘I was thinking,’ said one Dr Cook, ‘as I 
looked among your audience, that there were no young 
men, and that with none but old men, your school would 
soon die with them. By the way, ma’am,’ he continued, 
addressing Miss Alcott, ‘ will you tell me what is your 
definition of a philosopher?’ The reply came instan- 
taneously : ‘ My definition of a philosopher is of a man 
up in a balloon, with his family and friends holding the 
ropes which confine him to the earth, and trying to haul 
him down.’ The laugh which followed this reply was 
heartily joined in by the philosopher himself.” 


On November 8, 1879, Louisa May Nieriker was born in 
Paris. Louisa had wished to go to her sister at this time, but 
was not strong enough. There was great rejoicing in the 
family ; three weeks later Dr Emerson brought the news to 
her, directed to him in a brief cable, of her sister May’s death 
on December 29, 1879. The baby was brought to Boston a 
year after, by May’s dying request and the father’s consent, 
and given into Louisa’s care. She never recovered from 
this shock, though the child, whom she and all loved 
and cherished, was a consolation. In her last years she 
formally adopted her youngest nephew, and he became her 
heir and took her name. The last trial, both to her father 
and herself, came in the illness, and then in the death, of 
Emerson on April 27, 1882. 

In 1882 Mr Alcott had a severe paralytic stroke. Orchard 
House had been sold, and Mrs Pratt’s house became the 
centre of the family. She nursed her father tenderly, and 
brought up her own sons, and often May’s little daughter 
“Lulu ” as well. 

Louisa writes : 


‘Experiences go deep with me, and I begin to think 
it might be well to keep some record of my life, if it will 
help others to read it when I am gone.” 


She now became more and more of an invalid. Her 
father, too, failed fast. She lived, at the last, with a dear 
friend, who was also a woman doctor and helped her 
devotedly in all ways. Louisa drove one day to Concord to 
see her father, feeling somehow that it was for the last time. 
She herself died soon after, on March 6, 1888, and never knew 
that, two days before, the balloon had burst its bonds and 
flown, and taken her father’s spirit with it. Her body was 
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taken to Concord and was placed across the feet of her fathe 
and mother and sister, “‘ that she might take care of them as 
she had done all her life.” 

We get some idea of what Alcott looked like from the 
reproduction of Mrs Hildrett’s portrait of him at the age of 
fifty-three. Mrs Alcott disliked it because he was draped by 
the artist in a mantle, “ less becoming to him ”’ she thought, 
“than a seedy coat.” But Mr Alcott said it was “ prized 
by those interested.” It shows the face of a wise, kind 
gentleman of an academic type. The photograph of him, 
also in the Harris and Sanborn Life, taken at eighty-two 
when he was travelling in Iowa, is much more vital. He 
looks fierce and determined, with long white hair and keen 
eyes. When Sanborn has quoted Carlyle’s remark about 
Alcott being “‘a venerable Don Quixote,’”’ and doubtless 
remembering also Emerson’s “ Alcott is always Don 
Quixote ’—he adds a brief quotation in a footnote : 


“* * He had a face like a benediction,’ said Cervantes.” 
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ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCcGIFFERT, 


AMBROSE W. VERNON, D.D., 
Professor of Biography in Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 


Wxen I went to Union Seminary and after four years of 
desultory collegiate living settled down to work, two great 
men stamped their image upon my soul. Francis Brown 
helped me to conceive the kind of man God might speak to. 
Dr McGiffert seemed to be constantly expecting that God 
would speak to me. 

It has pleased Providence to permit me to sit under three 
superb teachers, Professor Ormond of Princeton, Professor 
McGiffert and Professor Harnack, of Berlin. I admired them 
all, but only Dr McGiffert I loved. Quite the highest earthly 
reward of scholarly effort was to hear him say, “‘ Exactly.” 

No lecturer, I dare to say, ever had a more limpid style. 
It let his complete thought slide into your mind. It came so 
easily and unimpeded that you were always ready to go on 
with him. He had the peace and proportion which come from 
utter understanding. Like all vigorous minds, he loved 
sensation ; like all men of breeding, he held convention dear. 
For him, therefore, only Truth could be allowed to make 
sensations. He rarely let one of them deflect him from the 
main current of his thought, but he usually tucked it in some- 
where. One that he put in a footnote happened to be read 
and understood by some orthodox Presbyterian authorities, 
and brought him quite unobtrusively into the simple Con- 
gregational Church where he had found his wife and where I 
happened through his affection to be the minister. The 
objectivity of his search for Truth, his most patent charac- 
teristic, made his lectures teem with these quiet sensations. 
He never looked at a man through the eyes of others, but 
always through his own. Out of that scrutiny the man came 
forth usually a new and hence an astounding figure. His 
conclusions on important matters differed so strikingly from 
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ordinary conventional scholarly judgment that I never could 
quite understand his insistence on the high quality of 
ordinary human powers. He never had axes to grind, always 
rather, noble pictures to frame. Yet as he framed them and 
hung them before our gaze, we felt that it was the frami 

of them and the hanging of them there together which 
fascinated him rather than the men themselves. He seemed 
to be approaching the giants of Christian history as he did 
his students, and with much the same result. He gave them 
every chance to bring him a great disclosure of truth and yet 
he turned from each of them with a little smile of affectionate 
disappointment. But what he searched for was so great and 
even what he found was so rewarding that he was always 
ready for the next giant in the development. I wish he had 
called his last serene book, The Development of Christian 
Thought, for the secret of his magnificent insight lay in the 
fact that he always dug for the root of a personality ; it was 
the root and the soil that nurtured it, rather than the 
branches and the blossoms, which interested him. By their 
roots ye shall know them. Yet, after all, perhaps it was the 
sap that he was after. For in listening to him or in reading 
him you seem to be following the flow of the living thought 
of the personality before him. Twigs never became trunks 
with him. What was essential to the figure he was con- 
sidering was painted at full length, though it might be quite 
remote from his thought. His sense of proportion was almost 
infallible. He would have liked the great heroes of the faith 
to have been in harmony with his beliefs, but never at the 
cost of failing to harmonise with their own. What he most 
prized was consistency. How he loved Paul, and particularly 
Marcion; how Luther irritated him! Yet for the incon- 
sistent he had no scorn. The eternal conflict between the 
inherited and the original, between the accepted and the 
experienced, was too universal to be condemned. There were 
no wicked minds under his loving, eager microscope, only 
many unfortunate ones. He could not denounce the 
individuals who were enlisted in the same enterprise which 
commanded his unswerving loyalty and who, at his sym- 
pathetic questioning, had opened their secret souls to him. 
If he had to denounce, he denounced impersonal groups, 
preferably mystics or ecclesiastics. Even then, he stopped 
well this side of scorn or sarcasm. He merely lamented their 
predilection for dim lights when the sun was shining. A 
modernist of the modernists by conviction, he was anything 
but modern in temper ; he was too much of a gentleman, too 
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knightly, to belittle or ridicule the shortcomings he so clearly 


W. 

; But to only few has been granted the inestimable privilege 
of sitting in his lecture-room, of seeing the brilliant smile 
light up his finely-chiselled face, of hearing the “‘ to-be-sure”’ 
with which his ever present conscience threw a sop to 
orthodoxy and then of watching the confident raising and 
emphatic twitching of the forefinger with which he used to 
accompany his radical, “‘ as a matter of fact.” For most the 
scholar must of necessity shoulder off the man. One no 
longer hears and loves McGiffert ; one reads him. 

But if a man reads him, he reads the best that has been 
said and thought in the Christian Church from the beginning 
until now. The two volumes of his History of Christian 
Thought, his Protestant Thought Before Kant, and The Rise of 
Modern Religious Ideas, taken together, are a quite un- 
parallelled anthology of Christian Theology, but an anthology 
preserved, imbedded, illumined in an unobtrusive but 
dominating personality which seems divinely appointed for 
this sacred task. 

He has not, indeed, presented the entire Christian move- 
ment. Some lesser spirit must supplement him by an equally 
objective and comprehensive history of Christian rites and 
organisations. A spirit of equal delicacy of insight must 
complete these great volumes by a history of Christian 
aspiration and piety. But because this master-spirit 
envisaged Christianity as a kingdom of spiritual thought, 
without forgetting that it was more, he was enabled to 
present it as a living and unified organism. It may well 
happen that his most enduring work, as a Church historian, 
may prove to be his removal of those traditional landmarks 
which his predecessors had set, which marked off the 
important stages of growth of this sacred organism. When 
he was called to the chair of Church history in his beloved 
Union Seminary and declared, “I know of no grander 
privilege than has now become mine,” he startled the world 
of theological scholarship by declaring and by proving that 
the first great epoch of Church history closed not when 
Constantine consummated the union of Church and State, 
but when Primitive Christianity passed over into Catholic 
Christianity by substituting the authority of the apostles for 
the authority of the Spirit. And I chanced to be present at 
the quiet session of the Church History Congress in Berlin 
under the presidency of Harnack when Dr McGiffert, the 
young American, read a sensational paper in which he main- 
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tained that the Protestant Reformation was not the openi 
of the modern period of Christian thought, but merely the 
closing of the old. The modern age arrived only in the days 
of the Enlightenment, when the doctrine of the sinful nature 
of man fell away and man was found capable of making his 
own way to the God who had made him. How proud I waz, 
after some moments of meditative silence, to see Harnack 
rise from his chair and guardedly admit the truth of the 
surprising thesis. Upon this boundary line between Catholic 
and Modern Christianity Dr McGiffert has ever insisted from 
that day on. It was to him of vital significance. In the 
inaugural address at Union he had said, “ It is the special 
task of the historian to discover whether Christianity has 
undergone any transformations and if so what they are,” 
These were to him the two most significant ones, the passing 
from the authority of the Spirit to the closed canon of 
apostolicity and the passing out of it again to the freedom 
of human mind and conscience. The third epoch was to him 
the legitimate development of the first, something of a return 
to Christ. In his brief and inadequate summary of the 
teaching of Jesus in his final great work, he devotes an entire 
paragraph to Jesus’ 


“high estimate of man’s moral powers. He could 
summon his hearers to be perfect without ever suggesting 
that divine aid was needed. Of the pessimism . . . as 
of Paul and John there is no trace. The significance of 
this fact, overlooked as it often is, cannot be exag- 
gerated.”’ 


The decisive moment in Christian life and in Christian 
thought to this mighty wrestler with philosophic and theo- 
logical systems was not concerned with the conception of 
Christ nor of God nor of the Church, but rather with the 
estimate of man. The most vital thing for us and for the 
Church is not God, Christ, Truth, in their hidden reality, but 
rather how are we to make our way toward them—by listening 
to the infrequent visits of the Spirit, by subjecting ourselves 
gratefully to the authority of the apostles, or by consecrating 
ourselves to the purpose of God, as it is given us to see it? 
As Dr McGiffert’s sympathies and personality responded s0 
much more to the first and third of these periods than to the 
second, it seems to me unfortunate that his maturest work 
was devoted so largely to the portrayal of the great souls of 
the second period. But it at least has provided for all Church 
historians to come an almost incredible example of the 
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deepest sympathy and understanding of a Protestant of the 
left for the heroic and faithful leaders of the Church in the 
period of its Catholic bondage. We cannot fail to grasp their 
hands in brotherhood, even though we hear him saying, 
“God has provided some better thing for us that they 
without us should not be made perfect.” 

His moral sympathy and his analytic power crossed at a 
much deeper stratum of his personality than in that of most 
men, and therefore created a long procession of unique 
insights. He notes not only how early Christian doctrine 
became hardened into dogma, but how it became sanctified 
into ritual. He catches Ambrose in substituting Stoic Ethics 
for the Ethics of Jesus for all the following centuries of 
Catholicism. A merry chuckle is imbedded in the printed page 
as he discovers Lactantius condemning virtue for the sake of 
human reward as selfishness, but extolling virtue for the sake 
of divine reward as religion. He makes the root distinction 
between Augustinianism and Pelagianism unforgettable by 
his declaration that with Augustine God is end and with 
Pelagius means. With what delight he points out that 
Anselm was the first to work out a theory of the atonement 
which no longer subjected the innocent to the punishment of 
the guilty and that Aquinas solved his apparently impossible 
task of reconciling Aristotelian philosophy and Christian 
theology by distinguishing on the one hand between a natural 
and a revealed theology and on the other between the organs 
of spiritual vision in this life and in that which is to come. 
How convincingly he points out that Zwingli’s tolerance and 
Luther’s intolerance were equally natural, or that Luther 
sought but forgiveness or justification through his faith, 
while Wesley insisted on transformation or sanctification 
through his. With what clear vision he differentiates between 
the Lutheran and Reformed theology, perhaps because he 
sympathised fully with neither. 


“ Instead of giving the controlling place in Christian 
thought to a personal religious experience (as did Luther) 
he [Zwingli] gave it to a theoretical doctrine. Instead 
of viewing the Christian life as the free and spontaneous 
expression of gratitude to God, he conceived it as 
obedience to the divine will. Instead of finding the 
significance of the Bible in the proclamation of the gospel 
of God’s forgiving love in Christ, he found it in its 
nines of the divine will and made it an authoritative 
Cc Wag 
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How frankly he pointed out that Calvin trusted neithe 
the natural nor the Christian man, and that he had little 
sympathy with democracy. With what uncanny delicacy he 
distinguishes the diverse effects of the twin sisters of the 
Pietistic and the Evangelical movements by indicating that 
whereas Pietism was a protest against orthodoxy the 
Evangelical Revival was a protest against rationalism. With 
what sovereign power of generalisation he points out that 
Schleirmacher’s subjectivising of religion led theology to 
become a descriptive rather than a speculative science and 
ousted the philosophy of religion in favour of the psychology 
thereof. How deliciously he shows that the doctrine of 
omnipresence magnifies God, while that of immanence 
magnifies the world. How a subdued flash of rare irony 
glistens in his contention that the old theology created a 
social solidarity for sinners, but neglected to do as much for 
the redeemed. Who can deny his finding that a self-inter. 
preting and infallible Bible is bound to have a slighter toe- 
hold on earth than an infallible Church ? 

These shafts of penetrating insight, but illustrative of 
many more which signalise his work, have made many of 
us wish that instead of being sent off as rockets while our 
dear master was examining the work of others, they might 
have been somehow wrought into great standing arc-lights 
for the illumination of a system of his own. But far more 
than Goethe did Dr McGiffert believe that mastery reveals 
itself in recognising limitation. He told me one day what I 
dare say he has told many others, that he had become so used 
to the attitude of criticism that it was impossible for him to 
assume the task of theological construction. In a memorable 
address he called others to it, but it was not his to do. He 
therefore refused to be guilty of presumption in attempting 
it. 

Another limitation, imposed upon himself by Dr McGiffert, 
we must all have noticed and been guilty of regretting. 
Whenever he left the externals of Church history for the 
elucidation of philosophies with which Christian doctrine had 
become entangled, it was as though he had finished washing 
dishes and was drawing up to the fireplace. Yet how little 
of his profound study of the great masters of philosophy has 
intruded into his books. Wherever Plato or Aristotle, even 
more notably, wherever Kant or Lotze or Fichte or Schelling 
or Hegel touched theology, there, with a few lucid, pene- 
trating sentences, he placed us at the centre of their religious 
thought. But a history of philosophy was not his to write. 
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One of the clearest philosophic minds of his age, he retreated 
from discussions which must have brought him wider fame. 
Augustine, Abelard, Anselm, Clement, Origen, were dearer 
to him than all the philosophers. His life and his thought 
entred upon, were pointed toward God, toward the God 
men worshipped who had turned their faces toward Christ. 








Yet his philosophical sympathies and his theological con- 
yictions are clear. He bound his religion to the categorical 
imperative rather than to the reason. Not that he belittled 
thereason. Luther’s supercilious attitude toward it annoyed 
him greatly. (Few men have used it more or been more 
enscious of the impossible tasks it has been called to under- 
take.) But have we not all felt that it is the Hebrew rather 
than the Greek strain in our Christian inheritance which he 
would fain make dominant? She who knew him most 
intimately said the other day, his faith was like that of a 
child. The unique and brilliant purity of his eyes said it also. 
The Greek mind that sought to reach a substance of reality 
beyond the moral will, he believed, muddied the soul. Reason 
to him was the shield of faith rather than its discoverer. 
“So I am come,” he seems always asserting, “in all the 
volumes of my books it is written of me, to do thy will my 
God.” He knew that will. He did it. In the doing of it, 
every day, all day, in the delight and wonder of it, in its pure 
glory, he found his life. And his intellectual life was devoted 
to the task of keeping men from substituting anything else 
for it, and of showing the inevitable disasters of such 
attempts. Baptism was lovely if it meant consecrating a 
child to the discovery and performance of that will. The 
Eucharist was allowable, if indeed a feast of thanksgiving for 
the knowledge of that will and the sacrifice it entailed to 
embrace it. Otherwise the sacraments were dangerous affairs. 
So was immortality, the heart of my own faith. His present 
task of fulfilling the will of God was so much to him, so 
enthralling, that he grew impatient with those who could 
look to any other reward than the actual doing of it now. 
He could have said with Schleiermacher: ‘To be eternal 
every moment is the immortality of religion.” In his very 
last days he clothed with the word, “ Magnificent,” a faith 
of which he heard, in which the sure hope of immortality 
gave quality and serenity and spring to morality, but from 
Immortality as a stake for which men played he turned 
sharply away. If immortality came, he could only use it to 
do the will of God; that he was doing now; he would 
concentrate on that. A wise agnosticism regarding both the 
Vou. XXXII. No. 2. 10 
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nature of the future life and of ultimate reality seemed t 
him helpful to determined efforts at the social transforma. 
tion of this world. 

Hence, if we desire to label Dr McGiffert, we shall do hin 
least wrong if we label him a Ritschlian, a Ritschlian of the 
left rather than of the right, a Ritschlian who more and mor 
emphasised the content of the will of God rather than jt; 
source, the revelation rather than the revealer. If one com. 
pares his earlier statements about Jesus with his later ones, 
one discovers that the “ uniqueness ”’ of Jesus has come ty 
consist not in any original teaching about God, not even jn 
any peculiar relationship to Him, but rather in his m. 
paralleled insight and in the force of his personality. In his 
Yale Lectures, entitled ‘‘ The God of the Early Christians,” 
he bravely and modestly declares that the words of Jesus 
have “ often been seriously misinterpreted, as, for example, 
in the first chapter of my own book on the apostolic age.” 
Jesus winnows Judaism rather than transcends it. Through 
the impression which Jesus made upon men, the belief that 
the service of God consists in loving service to men, that the 
will of God is the love of our brethren, has more and mor 
taken possession of the minds and hearts of men. To hold 
to that belief and to prove its validity in satisfying and 
creative living is far more important than to locate the precise 
spot from which it sprang. Dr McGiffert is a Pragmatist 
whose translucent moral purpose wrapped itself about the 
postulate of God, projected that postulate into the struggles 
of life, overcame the world by it, and hence proved it true. 

If one wishes to find the essential Dr McGiffert in his 
published writings, let him read his refreshing essay on 
“* Protestantism ”’ which he contributed to a volume entitled, 
The Unity of Religions, and then the thrilling chapters o 
The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, in which he sets forth the 
thought of Kant and Fichte and advances to such a pre 
sentation of the Ritschlian and Pragmatic positions that one 
feels, for all its objectivity, that he is setting forth his ow 
belief. The faith of the Pragmatist, he declares, 


‘utters no dogmas. It embodies itself in no creeds for 
the acceptance of others. To him, who has it, it is all 
sufficient, and it asks no proof from without. It demands 
only that as it was won, in the same way it shall be kept, 
by living a life which fulfils God’s good. purpose and 80 
makes him sure. If now and in all the ages to come ol! 
postulate of God vindicates itself in our experience an 
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in those of our fellows who believe in him, there can be 
no completer proof that God is.” 


There was deep spiritual affinity between him and 
Immanuel Kant. It is manifest in his profoundly lucid 
presentation of Kant’s thought in this book, where he thus 
envisages him: “‘ Faith in God is an heroic deed. Religion 
is a creative act of the moral will, as knowledge, according to 
Kant, is a creative act of the understanding.” But this 
affinity is more sublimely evident in the heroism of their last 
days. Of his incurable disease, Kant said, ‘* T have become 
master of its influence in my thoughts and actions by turning 
away from this feeling altogether, just as if it did not at all 
concern me.”” Those of us who were permitted to commune 
with Dr McGiffert in his last days know that he might have 
expressed his own purposeful living exactly so. 

Would it were possible to transcribe a paper on 
“Communion with God ” which Dr McGiffert wrote for three 
or four of us and in which he distinguished his own concep- 
tion of it from those he regarded as inadequate. On this 
fundamental concern of all religion he had most positive 
and clear-cut ideas : 


** Genuine communion with God to the Christian is 
the conscious and glad fulfilling of God’s purposes as 
revealed in Christ. The moment it loses this active 
reference, it ceases to be communion with the Christian 
God, for his purpose as revealed in Christ is active 
purpose. The completest communion is active service 
in the conscious recognition of God’s purpose. Com- 
munion with God is therefore not something divorced 
from Christian service, so that a man may commune or 
serve or commune and serve ; the two are one. If quiet 
meditation is genuine communion at all it is so only in 
so far as it has to do with God’s purposes and looks 
toward the actual fulfilling of them. ... To try to 
bring into a religion, which makes active service its 
ideal, a conception of communion taken from religions 
which have an altogether different ideal, is to injure 
Christianity and to obscure its real significance. ... 
The reality of this communion with God is as certain as 
the reality of the Christian God Himself.” 


AMBROSE W. VERNON. 


Dartmoutu Co.tziecr, N.H. 











SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrr. 


Two conferences were held at Cambridge last summer, and the 
papers read at both have been printed. In July a Congregational 
Conference debated ‘The Self-Revelation of God.” The seven 
papers are now accessible in the October number of The Congregational 
Quarterly. One of them, by Mr E. Cunningham, analyses the con- 
temporary situation created by the new science in physics and 
mathematics and astronomy. Does Nature thus studied suggest 
any self-revelation of God, the author asks? ‘“‘ Strictly speaking, 
the scientist in his professional capacity cannot talk about God,” he 
admits, since he names only objects of perception or concepts 
abstracted from perception ; but he argues that as ‘‘ the essence of 
personality is far beyond our seeming conscious bodies,” there is a 
hidden unity at the heart of the complexities of life, to which the 
various approaches of the inquiring mind may reach, finding there 
a divine personality ‘‘ independent of a body which is transient and 
evanescent.” To this discussion of inanimate Nature Dr Lee Wolf 
adds one on God’s self-revelation in animate Nature, where he finds 
traces of mind, purpose, and even altruism. The other conference, 
of Modern Churchmen, discussed ‘‘ The Christian Church and the 
Modern World ” in fourteen papers, now reprinted in The Modern 
Churchman (October), one by the President, Dean Inge, on the New 
Testament Church, some on the authority of the Church, three on 
education, and several on cognate topics such as economics and the 
State or Nation, the last being contributed by Professor Norman 
Sykes, who recalls the discussion of disestablishment by Dr Mandell 
Creighton, thinks that disestablishment would be rather for the worse 
than for the better, and pleads for the function of the English Church 
as keeper of the national conscience and as the representative of 
catholic, evangelical, and liberal movements, responsive to every 
demand for social justice, and alert to every issue of learning and 
culture. Dean Inge, in his opening address, describes the English 
Church as “ the most liberal, comprehensive, and elastic of all the 
Churches, and happily, at present, the most free from all unholy 
alliances with political parties,” but adds that “‘ the Church ” has a 
wider sense. ‘‘ One flock the Church of Christ must always be ; one 
fold it can never be again. Nor need we regret it. Let us rather 
292 
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think of the great Church as an orchestra, in which the different 
Churches play on different instruments, while our divine Conductor 
calls the tune.” 

The idea of the Church has been engaging writers of late, par- 
ticularly in connection with investigations into the life of Jesus or 
the primitive apostolic period. To what extent did Jesus found the 
Church or prepare the way for it? Was the Church a novel creation 
of the epigoni, which did not do justice to the original message of the 
lord about the Kingdom, or was it an inevitable development, and 
ifso,in what sense ? Such were some of the questions raised by recent 
studies, as reviewed by Professor Windisch in the Theologische 
Rundschau (p. 289f.), and also by Professor Goguel in an article on 
« Jésus et l’Eglise ” in the Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 
(pp. 197-241). The latter starts from the famous controversy 
between Harnack and Loisy, thirty years ago, and holds a balance 
between the two. The apostolate of the Church, he thinks, was not 
acreation out of nothing, but ‘‘ a simple transposition of the messianic 
apostolate, adapted to a new situation.” A rite like the eucharist, 
while a creation of the Church, was formed “ sous l’impulsion d’un 
geste de Jésus.” And the development that led to the Church was 
due to the idea of the group, formed by Jesus, to whom the divine 
Kingdom was promised. While Jesus did not found the Church, 
the Church did conserve the work he had begun ; “ the birth of the 
Church attests the intensity of the influence of Jesus upon the souls 
of his disciples.”” The outline of “‘ The conception of the Church in 
the four first centuries,” which J. Zeiller begins in the Revue d’ Histoire 
Ecclésiastique (July, p. 571f.), does not raise these problems; it is 
to be an analysis of the forms and functions of the Church. Mr 
George Florovsky’s essay on ‘‘ The Limits of the Church” (Church 
Quarterly Review, October, p. 117f.) examines, in the light of Cyprian 
and Augustine, the attitude of the Church towards sects and schisms, 
from the standpoint of Russian orthodoxy ; he hesitates to say that 
such separatists are still within the Church, but holds that “in the 
sects themselves and even among heretics the Church continues to 
perform her saving and sanctifying work,” recognising the validity 
of sacraments among them as a hope and, indeed, a guarantee “ of 
their return to Catholic plenitude and unity.” In the fourth of his 
articles upon Brunner’s ethical valuation of Christianity, in his Gebot 
particularly, Dr J. H. Oldham explains to English readers what the 
Church signifies in the Barthian view (International Review of 
Missions, p. 500f.) as Brunner holds it; his exposition is timely, 
for contemporary politics in Europe are likely to force upon the minds 
of religious people the need of clear thinking about this decisive 
question. 

Two valuable volumes of essays and papers by deceased scholars 
who laboured in the field of Semitic religion have been published. 
One is a second volume of contributions by Dr Kaufmann Kohler, 
Studies, Addresses, and Personal Papers (Hebrew Union College, New 
York), the studies including papers on the Essenes and apocalyptic 
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literature, Hellenism and Judaism (with a plea that nationalistic 
Jews should read a little of Philo), the Sabbath and festivals in pres 
exilic and exilic times (an important essay, questioning, for example, 
the theory that the sabbath was derived from Babylonia or connected 
originally with the new moon) and the Shema. The other volume is 
The Church of Israel (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.), a collec. 
tion of papers by the late Professor Kennett, with an excellent 
introduction by Dr S. A. Cook. The volume includes his article on 
Israel, originally contributed to Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, and five other essays, all marked by the independent 
scholarship for which the writer was noted, both in linguistic learning 
and in the sphere of ideas and interpretation. It is a rich book, 
bringing together material which would not otherwise be within easy 
reach of students. Dr Kennett’s article on the Psalter, in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is not included, 
As most students know, he placed the psalms in the second century, 
Dr Kohler’s essay on the place of the psalms in the Jewish liturgy 
(op. cit., p. 128f.) argues that some of the psalms were apparently 
written for congregational worship in the synagogue, not for the 
temple, but that certain psalms were much older than their present 
form, 7.e. within the Maccabean collection, and that it is an error 
to attribute all the psalms to post-exilic authors. In the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages (October, pp. 82-40) Mr Joshua Finkel 
explains the sudden allusion to the strife at Meribah in the ninety- 
fifth psalm, in the light of Deuteronomy xxxiii. 8f.; the Levites 
who chant the psalm recall that episode as the time when their order 
was consolidated. The Levites ‘‘ were the shock troops of Judaism,” 
who then proved their unfaltering devotion when the rest of the 
nation were insubordinate. Professor Kennett, who compared the 
work of Ezekiel to that of Augustine as a reformer of the Church, 
remarks that “‘ Ezekiel became the prototype of the Christian minister 
in his care for individuals ”—a function not prominent in the earlier 
prophets ; but he does not enter into the literary problems of the 
book of Ezekiel, which have engaged such attention during the past 
ten years. The criticism is surveyed by Curt Kuhl in the Theologische 
Rundschau (pp. 92-118), who admits that it is a task awaiting 
scholarship to-day to disentangle the prophecies from the welter of 


problems raised by research. Dr Oesterley, at the close of an article | 


on the same subject, in the Church Quarterly Review (July, 
pp. 187-200), confesses also that “‘ the variety of opinions induces 4 
sense of bewilderment,” although he definitely rejects Professor 
Torrey’s hypothesis that our book of Ezekiel represents a pseudepi- 
graphical work of the third century more definitely than Kuhl does 
(pp. 103-104). The criticism of the prophecy of Habakkuk has been 
advanced by two contributions. Dr. W. Staerk argues that “ the 
Chaldeans ” are a later addition to the text, which did not refer to 
any historical figure, but to the arch-enemy Satan (Zeitschrift fiir 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, pp. 1-28). This would make the 
prophecy distinctly eschatological Dom H. Bevenot’s article i 
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the Revue Biblique (October, pp. 499-525) examines the text of the 
song in the third chapter, with the aid of the Greek versions. Pro- 
fessor Alfred Bertholet’s lecture on Gétterspaltung und Gédtter- 
vereinigung (Tubingen, Mohr: M.1.50) examines a phenomenon 
which is illustrated by the Old Testament, but which is by no means 
confined to Semitic religion, the tendency to represent a deity in 
various forms, even as a male and as a female, and the opposite 
tendency to fuse cognate deities into one. He examines also the 
reasons for all this, one of them in the former case being the desire 
to find a deity near to the worshipper, or in the latter case the desire 
to rise above merely local or national cults to a broad synthesis. 

Such phenomena in religious thought and practice are surveyed 
broadly by Professor G. van der Leeuw in his new book upon Phdno- 
menologie der Religion (Tiibingen, Mohr: M.15). It contains about 
670 pages, and yet the author modestly admits that it is sometimes 
no more than a sketch. This is inevitable, as the ground covered 
embraces a vast complex of data. Beginning with the object of 
religion, which he defines as Power, he outlines the various forms of 
awe and reverence (sacred stones and water, angels and the dead, 
ete.) then the subject of religion as (a) the holy man (kings, priests, 
etc.); (b) the holy fellowship (tribe, family, church, sect); and 
finally (c) the holy element in man, i.e. the soul. From this he passes 
to the interaction between the subject and the object, 7.e. problems 
like those of sacraments, sacrifice, worship, and the Word, as well as 
the more inward phenomena of life with God or the gods, including 
mysticism. A section on the World (pp. 515-559) discusses views of 
the universe native to religion in its various stages, practical and 
theoretical, after which we pass to the various forms of religion, 
determined by their content, and to a survey of religious figures, 
such as the founder, the reformer, and the teacher. Four additional 
chapters form an appendix. Inevitably there is repetition in the 
book, But Dr van Leeuw has succeeded in presenting a lucid 
compendium; it is a masterly conspectus of the sulject, which 
handles in every section problems of vital importance and handles 
them not only with learning but with vigour. One merit of the 
book is its readable character. The author writes not only with 
technical scholarship, but with some literary skill and with a religious 
sense which is never obtruded, but which is none the less vitalising. 
As an introduction to the significance of religion within civilisation 
and to the ramified character of its expressions, this manual deserves 
warm recognition. One defect of such volumes often is that they 
are better equipped on the side of the antiquarian interest than on 
that of the psychological, till they leave the impression of a somewhat 
external treatment. Dr van Leeuw is free from any such criticism. 
He combines sympathy with scholarship as he handles the weirdest 
phenomena of his subject. 

Two volumes in honour of distinguished teachers in America have 
been issued. One is The Macdonald Presentation Volume (Princeton 
University Press), a collection of essays by former pupils of Dr D. B. 
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Macdonald on his seventieth birthday this year. Dr Macdonald was 
educated in Scotland, but since 1892 he has been at Hartford 
Seminary, and his chief work has lain in Arabic and Moslem study 
as well as in Semitic learning. It is in homage to his rare powers of 
stimulus that the present book has been prepared. Naturally a 
number of the articles relate to Arabic or Muslim problems of a mor 
or less technical character, modern and ancient, but some touch 
wider issues. Thus Miss L. H. Wild has ‘“‘ An Observation upon 
Tyndale’s Linguistic Genius,” in which she wonders whether it js 
impossible “ so to revise Tyndale’s text ” of the English Bible “ that 
the archaisms and inaccuracies might be eliminated while retaining 
that close affinity between the Hebrew and Old English symbolism” 
which she misses in modern translations. Mr Yervant H. Hadidian 
(p. 218f.) discusses Philonism in the Fourth Gospel, and there are 
two Old Testament studies. One, by Miss Ruth Stellhorn (p. 275f,) 
on “ The Present Literary Form of the Balaam Story,” suggests that 
the tale reflects a party in the Hebrew nation which refused to admit 
that the prophets alone were the inspired interpreters of the Lord’s 
will. The other, by Mr R. A. Waser (p. 425f.), handles the relation 
between the eighth chapter of Proverbs and the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel; it is an argument in favour of the view that the 
ideas of Wisdom in Proverbs are taken up and transmuted into a 
higher synthesis by the Johannine writer, the main additions being 
the two ideas of the Light and the Incarnation. The Muslim papers 
raise a thesis or problem which has been handled by Dr Torrey with 
his usual unconventionality in The Jewish Foundation of Islam (New 
York, Jewish Institute). Here he differs from those who ascribe 
Mahomet’s impulse to acquaintance with Christianity, and prefers 
to seek it in the prophet’s contact with Jewish settlements in Arabia. 
It is argued, at length and with acuteness, that in the Koran the 
larger amount of material has been conveyed from Judaism, and 
not unconsciously, whether the material relates to legislation or to 
historical framework. In the Biblische Zeitschrift (pp. 22f.) Dr 
Georg Graf begins an examination of exegetic work on the New 
Testament produced in Arabic down to the fourteenth century. He 
takes up the Melchites, the Nestorians, the Jacobites, and the Copts, 
the last-named producing the best of their work in the thirteenth 
century. 

The other volume of homage to an honoured and versatile teacher 
is The Process of Religion (New York, Macmillans), a group of twelve 
essays by pupils and friends of Dr Shailer Mathews, who has just 
retired from the Divinity School in Chicago University. Several 
papers revolve round what is called ‘‘ social-mindedness ” in religion, 
or, as one essayist puts it, the supreme chance of “ the socio-historical 
student.” Others investigate American Protestantism in its past 
and in its prospects, the former theme being acutely handled by Dr 
D. C. Mackintosh in a study of ‘‘ the Progress and Decline of Religion 
in New England,” where he frankly pleads for “‘ a return to effective 
personal evangelism” such as Edwards used, though nowadays its 
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motive must be the desperate plight of society, not any fear of hell. 
“T believe there is great driving power in the fear of social perdition.” 
Professor D. A. Macgregor’s essay on “ The Social and the Individual 
in Religion” is trenchant. He criticises William James for two 
errors; one is, taking American Protestantism, with its notion that 
institutions come unduly between the individual and God, as norma- 
tive for religion; the other is, exaggerating the abnormal. He 
dissociates himself from his fellow-countryman, Dr Ames, as well as 
from men like Durkheim, and in explaining his position he contends 
that “social life must be the medium in and through which God 
mediates himself to the individual,” but that we cannot worship 
society. ‘There are values in religion which cannot be described satis- 
factorily in the language of sociology, the realities of awe and devo- 
tion.” This comes at the end of a thoughtful paper which might well 
have been expanded, in order to indicate how such values originate. 
Professor A. E. Haydon’s closing essay on ‘“‘ The Renaissance of 
Religion ” does not form any sequel, for we learn that science makes 
man feel a “‘ cosy assurance ” of being at home in this planet, and 
tells him that “ there will be no refuge from defeat in the arms of 
God.” The rebirth of religion hailed in this essay is not one of awe 
and devotion, but a cheery mood induced by “the solidarity of the 
race, man’s at-homeness on the planet, and the togetherness of men as 
children of the earth.” A bright paper by Dr Lynn Harold Hough upon 
“Truth and Paradox” relieves the monotony of the more arduous essays 
by which it is surrounded, though it must be added that Professor 
J. W. Buckham’s essay on “ Theological Contexts and Patterns ” 
is a worthy pendant to Professor Macgregor’s argument, especially 
in its closing protest that ‘‘ there is danger of resolving this unique 
renovating experience in the life of man which we call Christianity, 
with the intense and vitalising consciousness that it embodies a 
unique and epochal revelation of God—in a word, all that the doctrine 
of Grace stands for—into one of the sequences of the historical process 
in advancing civilisation,” which, as he sharply observes, “ would 
make the ardour of Paul and Augustine, Luther and Wesley, childish.” 
The underlying theme suggested by the title of ‘“‘ The Process of 
Religion ” is treated freshly by the Scandinavian scholar, Professor 
Nygren, in the Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie (p. 127f.). He 
finds a clue to the process and progress of Christian thought in two 
phases, one being synthesis and the other reformation. By synthesis 
he means the effort to harmonise Christianity as far as possible with 
its social and mental context ; by reformation he means the effort 
to bring out the distinctive ideas of the faith, so that its divine power 
may not be dulled by any compromise or large connection with the 
world. Naturally the two are not to be strictly separated, for the 
effectiveness of the faith rests upon its sense of distinctiveness, and 
the more it is true to its original ethos, the more it prevails. But 
Professor Nygren s analysis has weight. As he neatly points out, 

synthesis ” finds its motto in Paul’s principle of being a Jew to 
Jews, and indeed all things to all men, whereas the “ reforming ” 
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note is equally struck by the apostle when he claimed to preach 
nothing but the crucified Christ. The rhythm of history is traced 
along these two lines from the New Testament to Augustine (repr. 
senting synthesis, especially), Luther, the idealistic synthesis of last 
century, and its break-up to-day, when again the impulse of true 
faith is in the direction of a re-forming construction. 

Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tubingen, Mohr: M.9.60), 
by Professor Martin Dibelius, is a second edition, three times the size 
of the smaller work which he published in the year 1919; the author 
has not only brought his earlier work up to date, but added fresh 
material, including some new chapters. It is in part a re-examination 
of the theory in the light of recent criticism, and also a positive 
statement of its results as a genetic explanation of the gospel-tradition, 
According to Dibelius, the elaborations which are to be met in the 
canonical gospels, such as Luke’s tendency to make a hero out of 
Jesus in the passion-story, bring out the essentially conservative 
character of the primitive tradition. The latter took shape early, 
so early that serious alteration of its content was impossible. “ All 
the elements of tradition from which Mark’s Gospel originated took 
shape in Greek at the latest between 50 and 70 a.p.”” Any trans- 
formation of the essential tradition into an entirely alien shape was 
impossible, though Dibelius freely discusses myth and legend in the 
later strata of the synoptic traditions. His literary criteria are 
familiar to students of the Formgeschichte school. What makes this 
volume specially interesting is the series of side-remarks, based upon 
careful study. Thus “nowhere is the warning against critical 
subjectivism more needed than in the investigation of the passion- 
narrative ” (p. 218); ‘‘ we know nothing certain about the scope of 
Q” (p. 285); the rejection of any Aramaic originals of the Gospels, 
and the importance attached to the fact of evangelic traditions 
being known to the apostle Paul. Dr Dibelius enters into detail, 
and lays bare what he sceptically regards as the secondary embroidery 
of the Gospels, but he does not forget to be constructive, and one 
feature of the monograph is the stress upon the actual conception 
of the historical Jesus, even when set in semi-historical forms. 
Dr C. C. Torrey’s The Four Gospels (New York, Harpers, 8 dollars), 
is based upon his well-known theory that Aramaic underlies these 
documents; indeed, that originally Matthew, Mark, and John 
were written in Aramaic, and afterwards put into Greek by 
translators who sometimes missed the force of the original. Luke 
used Semitic sources alone, but he translated them for his own 
Gospel. One interesting consequence of this position is that the 
Gospels need not be late. ‘‘ There is not a word in any one of the 
four books that might not have been written within twenty years 
after the death of Jesus”; in fact, all were composed, that is, in 
Aramaic, before the year a.D. 70. In an attractive essay Dr Torrey 
re-states his theory in outline, translates the Gospels afresh in the 
light of it, and adds a few notes in corroboration of special points. 
Thus, in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘“‘ debts ’” should be “ sins,”’ “‘ How am 
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Istraitened till it be accomplished ” should be ‘‘ How I am oppressed 
till it is accomplished,” and “Did not our hearts burn within us?” 
should be ‘‘ Were not our senses dull?” But one particularly striking 
feature of the thesis will be found in the treatment of the Fourth 
Gospel, for Dr Torrey discovers a marked difference between the 
last chapter and the first twenty, so marked that he cannot regard 
the twenty-first chapter as anything but a piece written originally in 
Greek by the translator of the Gospel. That Gospel was composed 
by a Jerusalemite disciple, not later than about the year 4.D. 60 
for educated Jews in the main, not for Gentiles. It was transplanted 
abroad, and eventually put into Greek by a translator, who had much 
difficulty in “‘ the close, sometimes obscure reasoning of its author, 
who deals not only in theological subtleties, but also in verbal 
conceits.” Originally, for example, the text had “ angels descend- 
ing” not “ upon the Son of Man,” but “ in the service of the Son of 
Man,” and in the well-known Noli me tangere passage the Aramaic 
ran, “ Touch me not; but before I ascend to my Father, go to my 
brethren,” etc. These critical observations lie outside the scope of 
Dr C. J. Wright’s book upon The Meaning and the Message of the 
Fourth Gospel (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). The clue to the meaning 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel is found in his keen insight into 
the religious consciousness of the historical Jesus; he had been a 
Palestinian disciple who “‘ probably in Jerusalem, in the closing days 
of the Master’s life, had been brought into intimate personal contact 
with Jesus,” and later in Ephesus had been connected with the 
apostle John ; his aim was not to present a speculative interpretation, 
but to set forth the Lord’s conscious relation to God, which is involved 
in the synoptic records. This conception of “ the objective reality 
of the Master’s unique fellowship in thought and deed with God,” 
entertained by a deeply original mind, is held to possess a lasting 
message or significance in its combination of the historical and the 
eternal. The second part of Dr Wright’s book is devoted to a state- 
ment of the bearings of the message upon the Christological problem, 
mysticism, and the nature of man. Dr Wright has many fine and 
thoughtful suggestions to offer in the course of his argument. His 
book is not a mere devotional exposition, but takes account of the 
critical difficulties in the Johannine narrative, as, for example, the 
polemical note in the debates. 

Two able monographs upon religious ideas which were stamped 
by the apostle Paul upon the mind of early Christianity have appeared 
in German. One, by Heinrich Seesemann, analyses the ambiguous 
term “fellowship” in Der Begriff Koinénia im Neuen Testament 
(Giessen, Tépelmann). He argues, on linguistic grounds, that the 
apostle employs the term purely in a religious sense, but that, while 
it passes from ‘‘ participating ” to “‘ sharing in common,” it does not 
attain the concrete sense of “fellowship.” He denies the latter 
meaning, as held e.g. by Dr C. A. Scott, even in the benediction at the 
close of Second Corinthians. Ernst Kaésemann’s monograph upon 
Leib und Leib Christi (‘Tiibingen, Mohr) is unprovided with any index, 
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but this is the only careless feature in it. The author enters into the 
subject of “‘ the body ” as a psychological item in the apostle Pau!’s 
thought, but especially into the meaning of “ the Body of Christ,” 
which he connects with gnostic myths (discussed on p. 50f.). This 
representation of the Church as an organism becomes, however, a 
different entity in the post-Pauline epistles, z.e. in Colossians no less 
than in Ephesians (p. 138f.), though here, as in Paul, we must not 
refer the notion to Stoicism, but still to gnostic influence. The first 
part of the monograph, which deals exhaustively with the notions 
of “body ” in Judaism and in Greek thought, is of special value; 
it is to the latter stream of influence, flowing through primitive 
gnostic theosophy, that Herr Kasemann attributes the origin and 
shaping of the Christian belief, particularly within the religious 
interpretation of the apostle Paul. Both monographs contain, as 
might be expected, important contributions to the exegesis of the 
epistles, upon which some further work has been done. By trans- 
lating Karl Barth’s epoch-making treatise on The Epistle to the Romans 
(Oxford Press, 21s., '7 dollars), Sir Edwyn Hoskyns has put many in 
his debt, for in German it is a difficult book, and yet it has to be 
reckoned with, even though it is an interpretation of Barth rather 
than of St Paul. The translation is from the sixth edition of the 
original ; it is idiomatic, and it succeeds in rendering the author's 
meaning lucid—no small achievement. Yet more attention has been 
devoted recently to the epistle to the Ephesians. Professor E. J, 
Goodspeed, of Chicago, has persuasively re-stated his conviction in 
The Meaning of Ephesians (University of Chicago Press, 2 dollars), 
that this document was composed by a Paulinist for a special purpose. 
Early in the nineties of the first century the publication of Luke’s 
Gospel and Acts made an Asian Christian collect the apostle’s letters, 
introducing them with this composition of his own, based upon 
Colossians, in order to “‘ awaken the churches from lethargy and 
formalism ”’ and to stress the need of unity against sectarian 
tendencies. An exposition of the epistle is accompanied by a table 
of the linguistic features. Professor C. R. Bowen, in the Anglican 
Theological Review (October) upholds also the position that Ephesians 
is post-Pauline, and not a circular letter. Nearly a hundred years ago 
Coleridge called Ephesians ‘“‘ evidently a catholic epistle addressed 
to the whole of what may be called St Paul’s diocese.”” But while 
Coleridge accepted the apostle’s authorship, Dr Bowen maintains 
that “ to try to find place for a writing of this type in the lifetime of 
Paul himself is a grave anachronism.” Professor Dodd’s paper in 
The Expository Times (pp. 60-66) avoids the problem of authorship, 
which he prudently regards as not beyond controversy, though he 
inclines to accept the apostle’s authorship, like Professor E. F. Scott 
recently ; he expounds the religious message of the epistle as repre- 
senting “the mature development of Paul’s way of thinking about 
the Christian religion.” 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
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REVIEWS 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By Surendranath Dasgupta, 
M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Volume II. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1982.—Pp. xi., 620. 


Durinc the nine years which have elapsed since the publication of 
the first volume of this substantial work Principal Dasgupta has 
been by no means idle. The duties of his chair in Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and latterly of his Principalship of an important college in 
Calcutta, did not preclude him from active participation in Congresses 
of Philosophy in Italy and America or from stimulating the interest 
in Indian thought by public lectures subsequent to those gatherings. 
He has also published a volume on Indian Mysticism, representing 
his American lectures, and a revised and amplified edition of his work 
on Yoga. But for the most part his free energies have been absorbed 
in the very serious task of preparing the continuation of his History. 
After Samkara and Ram§énuja the Sanskrit philosophical writings 
become drier and more technical, and they increase in difficulty of 
style, employing the developed logical phraseology of the Nyaya 
schools. The writers are very numerous, and their works, largely in 
the form of commentaries, are to a considerable extent available only 
in manuscript form. The labour of procuring and absorbing this 
mass of uninviting literature demanded vigour and devotion. Pro- 
fessor Dasgupta is engaged in driving a royal road through a region 
of Sanskrit literature where the thickets are dense and the amenities 
least apparent. Since the work must be accomplished if we are ever 
to attain an adequate conception of Indian philosophy in its later 
stages, he deserves every encouragement in his exacting task, which 
might be compared to that of expounding the whole medizval 
philosophy of Europe. 

The present volume, however, does not penetrate far, except in 
the case of one school, into this region. The exception relates to the 
followers of Samkara, the most important, no doubt, and prolific of 
all the schools. It might be thought that the system of Samkara was 
one which left little more to be said. Nor indeed did his followers 
introduce any serious modification into the doctrine. But there was 
much refining of points of controversy and development of dialectical 
argumentation, which those who come to the chapters from the study 
of modern European philosophy will readily appreciate. The chief 
topics about which this dialectic centres are, first of all, the main 
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doctrine of mdyd, the phenomenal world and its basis. This mayi, 
illusion, or ignorance (ajfidna), which is the source of all phenomenal 
existence and experience, what is its ground or basis ? The answer of 
Samkara, which remained the doctrine of the school, is that it rests 
upon Brahman, the absolutely real: it has degrees, or kinds, of 
unreality, distinguishable in experience, from the ordinary objects 
of waking life to dream-presentations and mere illusions. In a way 
this is, as Professor Dasgupta points out (pp. 270-1), a realist 
doctrine ; and some went so far as to make the ajidna something 
material (jada, p. 105), akin to the matter-principle (prakrti) of the 
Samkhya philosophy. It was admitted that, as neither being nor 
non-being, it was of an inexplicable (anirvacaniya) nature ; but this 
was claimed as an actual merit of the system, since to be self. 
contradictory was an inevitable character of the non-real. Very 
different is the doctrine which finds expression in the works of 
Mandana Misra (c. A.D. 800), Vacaspati Misra (c. A.D. 840), and 
Prakasananda (c. A.D. 1550-1600), the doctrine of drsti-srsti, according 
to which things exist only when perceived. This itself is not neces- 
sarily idealistic; but it makes the ignorance individual and not 
cosmic, and leaves it to be explained how the individual himself 
comes to exist (pp. 89-90). 

Here comes in the controversy with the Buddhists of the Vijidna- 
matra school, who recognised nothing but momentary states of 
consciousness, which they analysed as a congeries of separate 
elements. This doctrine is represented by the work of Santiraksita 
and Kamalasila, whereof Professor Dasgupta gives (p. 171 sqq.) a 
full account. The view is fundamentally antagonistic to the Vedanta, 
for which all experiences have as their inmost core a super-individual, 
absolute, pure, consciousness, far from the possibility of change. In 
view of the indubitable historical connection of Samkara’s doctrine 
with the “ void ” (sinya) of the Buddhist school of Nagarjuna the 
Vedanta was especially concerned to emphasise the difference, as 
Professor Dasgupta does (p. 58 seg.). The “ void ” of Nagarjuna is 
essentially negative, and it is not an experience, while the Brahman 
or Atman of the Vedanta is something positive, negating all else. 

Another topic which was regarded as vital for the Vedanta was 
that of perception of “ difference.” Is ‘‘ difference ” revealed in 
perception? If so, there is an end to the monism (advaita) of 

amkara, for which the essence of experience is identity. This 
question, which we might put in the form “ are there perceived 
relations ? ”, divides the Samkara school from its Vedanta opponents, 
the upholders of “monism with difference” (visista-advaita), of 
“*monism with and without difference according to aspect ”’ (bheda- 
abheda) and of pluralism (advaita). The matter is contemplated by 
Samkara ; but its prominence as a topic begins, as Professor Dasgupta 
shows (pp. 89-90), with Mandana-Misra. There is some discussion 
of it in this volume (p. 92 sqq., p. 585, index); but, no doubt, it will 
be more prominent in the subsequent accounts of the schools of 
Ramanuja and Madhra. 
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A large space is occupied in this literature by discussion of 

reeptional error, the status of the snake which is presented in place 
of the actual rope. This topic, which played so large a part in the 
later Greek philosophy, in the controversies between Stoics, Epicu- 
reans and Sceptics, and which has been prominent in recent times, 
was not special to the Vedanta, but interested all the schools. For 
the quasi-realist Vedanta the snake was something enjoying a certain 
kind of false reality. To the Buddhists the snake was an effect of 
memory, having been experienced on another occasion, while the 
other schools maintained one or other of the khydtis, some holding, 
for instance, that the error was due to a defect, namely a failure to 
apprehend a differentiating factor. The Nyaya-Vaisesika defined the 
correct apprehension positively and accounted for error by special 
defects. There was a great deal of logical hair-splitting and a marked 
predominance of negative definitions. 

The last notable development of the later period is the dialectical. 
The main object is the confutation, or reductio ad absurdum, of the 
categories of the Nydya-Vaisesika logic, cause, action, motion, 
substance, quality, inherence, time, space and so forth. The 
Samkhya ideas also come in for treatment. Of this dialectic the 
model was furnished by the Buddhists (Mddhyamika) of the school 
of Nagarjuna, and the purpose was in both cases the same, a defensive 
one; positive conclusions are not sought, but the orthodox logic is 
self-confuted in order to manifest its relativity and disenable it from 
interposing a veto. The method is carried to a great pitch of acute- 
ness in the writings of Sriharsa (c. 1150, p. 125 sqq.), whose Khandana- 
khanda-khddya is a work of great importance: his commentator, 
Citsukha (c. 1220, p. 147 sqq.), was also author of an independent 
work (T'attva-pradipikd) of like nature. In all these discussions the 
logical argument is in the style of the later Nyaya-Vaisesika, which 
attained its first complete form in the Tattva-cintamani of GangeSa. 
The curious Mahdvidyd syllogisms of Kularka (with an universal 
positive major term), which Professor Dasgupta is the first to discuss 
ina modern book (p. 118 sqq.), seem to have had a short life, since 
they are ignored by the later Nydya. 

The remaining sections of the book deal with writings not primarily 
philosophical. Though too little curtailed, they are of considerable 
interest. The Yoga-vdsistha, the subject of the first of them (pp. 
228-272), is often quoted in philosophical writings, but, being mainly 
a religious work, it is not usually much esteemed by modern students 
of Indian philosophy. Hence Professor Dasgupta’s treatment of it 
may be regarded as rather a discovery. He would date it about 
A.D, 800, and he finds that it represents a tradition independent of 

amkara and approximating in some respects to Buddhism. Sir S. 
Radhakrishna had previously (Indian Philosophy, II., p. 581, n. 1) 
pointed out that it maintains the solipsist theory (drsti-srsti-vdda). 
It is, in fact, most uncompromising in its view of the unreality of the 
world, and posits an absolute which is described as “‘ quiescent ” 
(santa; compare the Buddhist nirvdna). Nevertheless, the evolution 
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of the phenomenal world is subjected to a very precise analysis 
wherein the notion of manas, “ intellect,” figures far more prominently 
than in most Indian philosophies. 

The last chapter (pp. 487-582) is devoted to the Bhagavad-gita, 
The Gita is primarily a religious poem, and it might be doubted to 
what extent it should be regarded as a philosophical book at all, 
But it is of early date, and no works more definitely representing the 
philosophies of the time (except Buddhism) have come down to us, 
It thus stands out as the first exponent of a doctrine of self-abnegati 
devotion to a personal divinity and of an active life inspired by the 
idea of selfless performance of duty: its extraordinary popularity 
and influence in India invests it with very high order of authority, 
It has often been questioned whether its muddled doctrines represent 
a conflation of Samkhya and Vedanta ideas, severally of a mor 
systematic character, or an early stage of the Samkhya doctrine, 
before this had received its later, precise, form, a stage which is, it js 
claimed, apparent also in other parts of the Mahd-Bhdrata. If we 
hold, as seems right to the present reviewer, that the author of the 
Gita was not himself a philosopher at all, but was a religious poet 
giving literary expression to current ideas, the question is not yet 
solved. The ideas which he took over, were they already clarified, 
so that the confusions should be set down to the poet ? Or did there 
exist, in fact, a still immature Samkhya and Yoga, which he merely 
made more unsystematic ? This is a difficult question in regard to 
the history of the Samkhya philosophy, for which early documents 
are lacking. Professor Dasgupta’s view is that in the Gitd Sdmkhya 
means “true knowledge” and does not refer to the Samkhya 
philosophy at all (p. 458), though that philosophy was known to it 
(p. 461 sqq.) and though elsewhere in the Mahd-Bhdarata the term is 
used to denote that philosophy (p. 458). Similarly, though in the 
Muha-Bharata the word Yoga generally means the yoga of Pataiijali, 
or some earlier forms of it, “in the Gitd the word yoga has not 
uttained any definite sense ” (p. 451), and “ the treatment of Yoga 
in the Giid is entirely different from its treatment in almost all the 
Upanishads ”’ (p. 458). 

Professor Dasgupta’s volume is weighty with information, 
bibliographical and other, and testifies to a great deal of laborious 
reading. It is to be followed by three more, and the five volumes 
will constitute a monumental work of reference. 

F. W. THomas. 


OxForD. 





Counter Attack from the East: The Philosophy of Radhakrishnan. 
By C. E. M. Joad. London: Allen & Unwin, 1988.—Pp. 269.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is a timely attempt to bring the work of Professor Radhakrish 
nan as a whole before Western readers in a way which is impossible 
in ordinary reviews or even in articles upon him. His first important 
book on The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy was 
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published in 1920. The intervening years have seen six others in 
rapid succession (culminating in An Idealist View of Life, reviewed 
in this JouRNAL in October 1982), in which he has shown himself a 
master of two philosophical worlds, that of the West no less than 
that of the East, yet sworn to the words of neither. Mr Joad has 
conferred an important service in trying, within the compass of some 
two hundred and fifty pages, to focus his teaching as it bears on the 
chief problems, particularly those of religion, that press upon us both 
in East and West to-day. To his task he has brought a scholarly 
knowledge of Radhakrishnan’s works as a whole (including his now 
dassical two-volume book on Indian Philosophy) together with his 
own well-known talent for lucid, pungent, epigrammatic English. He 
is himself conscious that there is a certain piquancy in a book by 
“an avowed agnostic,” and as he still more modestly describes 
himself, an “‘ unregenerate child of his own age and civilisation,” on 
a great Eastern mystic and teacher of religion. But those who have 
followed Mr Joad’s own philosophical writings with sympathy are 
familiar with the strain of mysticism which recently has been one of 
their most attractive features. It is certainly unlikely that a writer 
who was merely one of the many “‘ Thyrsus-bearers ”’ and not of the 
small band of the ‘‘ mystics ” should have given us so sympathetic a 
study as this. It is indeed nosmall part of the reader’s interest in it 
to discover the precise point at which that sympathy stops, and the 
Western agnostic and modernist ceases to follow. 

Leaving this for the moment, we have in a spirited Prologue Mr 
Joad’s own diagnosis of the diseases that are respectively sapping 
the strength of West and East: ‘‘ The West has the energy and 
vitality of a civilisation still comparatively young, yet does not know 
into what channels to direct them. . . . The East possesses the 
tradition and the knowledge, but is without the vitality to make the 
tradition live or the knowledge to spread.” It is thus that “ each 
lacks something that is essential,” and that “each has something 
to give.’ The question is, ‘‘ Can they be brought together?” He 
finds in Radhakrishnan’s writings the most significant effort to effect 
this liaison. Taking the same problem at the deeper level of the 
thought of one of our own best minds in the equally striking Epilogue, 
he credits H. G. Wells with having discovered in his study of History 
the truth that ‘‘ there is no social order, no security, no peace or 
happiness, no righteous leadership or kingship, unless men lose them- 
selves in something greater than themselves,” yet with leaving it 
open to be interpreted as “‘ a purely worldly one to be commended to 
the calculating hedonist.” So taken, it wants the backing of any 
deeper philosophy that can interpret it ‘“‘ in the light of a religious 
experience which transcends our vision, and of a spiritual theory 
Which outstrips our thought.” It is here, the writer concludes, that 
we are to look for ‘“‘ the most notable of the bridges that Radhakrish- 
han is seeking to build between East and West.” The present review 
ls not concerned with the details of his system as expounded between 
Prologue and Epilogue, but with the merits of the exposition itself. 
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Of these there seems to me not to be the slightest doubt. It 
executed with a sympathy and a freshness of illustration from the 
writer’s own wide and accurate reading, which leaves little to be 
desired. What has interested me in reading it is the question already 
touched upon, why, having gone so far with his author in the form 
of Idealism which he expounds, he has not found it in his heart to 
go further. Without following Radhakrishnan in his more precig 
formulations, which perhaps he may be excused for finding too much 
implicated here and there with Hindu speculations, he might at least 
have been expected to share his conviction that the pluralism and 
agnosticism, which are the marks of Modernism, can only at best be 
stages in the mind’s progress towards a deeper apprehension of the 
unity of meaning that pervades the world. Drop the intuition of 
this unity out of Eastern philosophy, and what is there left that js 
worthy of our attention? And yet this unity is just what Mr Joad 
in the few critical comments he permits himself to make, seems to 
deny. As a student in the same great Academy, whose main thought 
he eloquently expresses on p. 87, I confess I cannot understand how 
he can admit the world of value to be the supreme reality and the 
“shining glory ” which he takes it for, and yet profess himself an 
agnostic and a pluralist in any of the ordinary senses of these words, 
Is there anything, we might ask, of which on this principle we are 
more ultimately certain, as the presupposition of everything else that 
is worth having or doing, than the reality of truth, beauty and 
goodness ? So of pluralism. Are there any things, which, apparently 
a plurality as expressions of different sides of human nature in its 
response to its environment, can be shown more demonstrably to be 
indissolubly one? True, all this may be granted, and yet our thought 
may stumble, as Plato’s seemed once and again to do, over the 
dualism of a resistant matter in nature and in ourselves. But it is 
just here that Modernism itself comes to our aid in its insistence on 
continuity throughout our world, and in its well-grounded refusal to 
solve the problems of the world we live in by a facile appeal to 
another that lies beyond it. To establish this continuity between the 
higher and the lower values without compromise and without 
remainder must henceforth be the aim of all truly speculative 
philosophy, whether it calls itself pluralistic or monistic. And, if 
there is any point at which progress seems in the act of being made, 
it is surely the discovery that beauty is not to be sought for in 4 
world other than that of sense, but in the world of sense twice-born; 
and so of truth in relation to the matter of sense-experience, goodness 
in relation to the world of instinct and passion. Everywhere there 
has to be a second birth, but everywhere it has to be a second birth 
of what is there in the matter of ordinary experience, and one for 
which that matter is itself calling, inviting the spirit’s interpretation 
and transformation of it to be a mirror of itself. This is a big theme 
for a small review, and cannot be developed here. The moral of it,! 
cannot help thinking, is that if the writer had entered more whole- 
heartedly into this, which I take to be the real essence of Radhakrish- 
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nan’s teaching, he would, among other things, have laid less 
emphasis upon the negative side in its supposed opposition to current 
forms of social habit and organisation and of moral and religious 
creeds, whether Eastern or Western. As I read that teaching it is 
no “Counter Attack.” Attack, indeed, there is, and an attack 
“from the East’; but it is an attack on the same problem that is 
engaging the best thought both of East and West ; and the interesting 
thing about it is that its positive teaching lies in so direct a line with 
hat we, with less aid it may be from a dominant tradition, are 
painfully working out for ourselves. Perhaps, however, the very 
failure of the expositor to go the whole way, and the reservations he 
hints at make the objectivity of this skilful, and, as I said at the 
beginning, altogether timely, study all the more remarkable. 


J. H. Murrweap. 
ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 





The Headquarters of Reality: A Challenge to Western Thought. By 
Edmond Holmes. London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1933.— 
Pp. x + 207.—5s. net. 


“We learn to think by keeping on thinking,” writes the author in 
these pages ; and, indeed, very worthily is this book a “‘ keeping on ” 
of a noble career of noble thinking. In a way it surmounts the 
previous stages in that wayfaring. It attempts a purview in a quest 
ofreality. ‘‘ I want to understand the Universe.”” British philosophy 
has, perhaps, tended to see this as a quest of the True, rather than as 
a quest of the Real. It has, perhaps, not always seen, that herein 
the Real is involved. It might be said, that if we look after and find 
the Real about man, his nature, life and destiny, the True can look 
after itself. It has become an after-word, a corollary. 

If we see “ the real ” in what is true of man—nature, life, destiny 
—we have herein a More about that which is man as in process of 
becoming. We are clear of the realm of the dream, the mirage, of 
illusion. We tread firm ground, head aloft and with vision, dis- 
cerning welfare ahead. If ‘‘ we” be real, we do not peter out at the 
death of the earth-body with the “ mindings ” that go with it which 
we lump together as ‘“ mind.” Nor did “we” begin when that 
earth-body took shape as an embryo. But if “ we,” as not merely 
creatures of earth, be in reality of the worlds and more than they, it 
does not follow that our reality consists in unchangeableness, in 
incapacity for growth, for becoming. And this book recognises both 
of these aspects of reality. 

But its main concern is indicated in the sub-title, and, in being a 
“challenge,” it finds ultimate reality in Deity, considered as immanent, 
and not as in very nature external to man. Deity as ultimately 
external, and this is a compound of Hebrew and Greek, mainly 
Aristotelian, thought, is juxtaposed in idea to Divinity within and 
of the “ man ’---the self—as put forward by a teacher of ancient 
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India—his name forgotten—, a doctrine we find exploited in th 
earliest Upanishads, and rationalised in Gotama Buddha’s almog 
buried expansion of the potential divinity in man_ being only 
realisable, not by knowledge alone, but by conduct. Mr Holmes’s 
critique of Aristotle’s cosmology and logic resembles the fine play 
of a rapier, so clear and succinct is it. Readers of this JourNat wil 
have enjoyed it in two articles by the author. It is perhaps regrettable 
that equal attention was not given to the less ‘* word-bound sense. 
bound ” teaching of Sokrates-cum-Plato. But this might have 
complicated his conclusions on the typical Greek mentality. In 
Indian literature he is less sure, being more dependent on translators 
(as he is foremost to acknowledge), and in a field where historical 
criticism is as yet very immature. His readers might, for instance, 
ask, why, if the Founder of Buddhism taught a “ way of’ Becoming,” 
they do not find this borne out in translations—certainly not in any 
of the repeated formulas—and why no mention is made of the 
remarkable way in which the Upanishads were anticipating the fact 
of Becoming in their choice of the word unprecedented before. We 
have only to read the citations on p. 149 to be struck with this, 
That Reality, as a personal realisation, is itself, in each man, a matter 
of Becoming forms the very impressive conclusion of a work which 
should help the coming readjustment in the perspective of Western 
philosophy. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davins. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 





High Gods in North America. By W. Schmidt. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933.—Pp. viii. + 150.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE eminent Roman Catholic Professor of Ethnology and Linguistics 
in the University of Vienna is well known to all students of anthro- 
pology for his indefatigable researches into the origin of the Idea of 
God. To the English-speaking public his name is perhaps more 
familiar for the account he has given of his work and standpoint in 
The Origin and Growth of Religion (1981). Invited to deliver the 
Upton Lectures in Religion at Manchester College, Oxford, last year, 
he selected certain native religions of North America, a field in which 
he recently had been deeply engaged, and combined a most interesting 
and sympathetic description of their ‘‘ High Gods ” with an exposition 
of his ethnological methods of research and their far-reaching 
significance for the study of primitive man. For this country, it 
should be mentioned, is, in his opinion, sadly behindhand in utilising 
these methods. 

The chief value of the book lies, first, in its numerous illustrations 
of the exalted religious beliefs, myths and ceremonies of three 
Amerindian groups: (1) The North Central Californian, (2) the 
Algonkin, and (8) the (inland) Selish tribes. Here the ‘“‘ High Gods” 
are not otiose beings, mere originators, but omniscient, omnipresent, 
immutable and moral; there are developed creation legends, and even 
ceases of a belief in creatio ex nihilo by the will of an All-Powerful 
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Creator. The offerings, too, are often made solely in honour of the 
Supreme Being who gave life to men. So Father Schmidt finds ideas 
of God and Man far more elevated than have been generally recognised 
even by those who agree that “‘ High Gods” of some sort are 
indigenous, and are much more widely spread than was suspected a 
few decades ago. Similarly the Jewish anthropologist, Dr Paul 
Radin, has collected much interesting evidence for simple religious 
and philosophical ideas among the Amerindians; and, following 
Professor E. O. James, we may treat the material as a whole—all 
allowance being made for misunderstanding and exaggeration—as 
evidence for a psychological tendency rather than as a stage in an 
evolutionary system (cf. New Commentary, ed. Gore, i., p. 673). 

Father Schmidt is uncompromisingly opposed to what he calls the 
theory of “* progressive evolution,” although he admits that there has 
been some sort of cultural development in human history, some 
unfolding of the human spirit. His own methods he claims to be 
ethnological and historical ; and they lead to a very daring theory. 
He has repeatedly insisted upon the prevalence of “ High Gods ” 
among pygmies and other extremely primitive peoples ; and he now 
argues that the Amerindian groups, mentioned above, migrated from 
Asia in paleeolithic times, the first of them when the present Behring 
Strait was a land bridge, the second when there was a chain of 
islands, and so on. Their monotheism in fact goes back to a remote 
prehistoric age. 

This method may be “ ethnological,’”’ being based on an analysis 
of the material culture of the groups concerned ; but it is difficult 
toadmit that it is “‘ historical.” For, whereas problems of primitive 
prehistoric culture and religion elude direct treatment, there is 
abundant material for the study of the actual development of 
Indian and of Semitic religions and of the events culminating in 
present-day Christianity. Surely here, and not in the darkness of 
prehistoric migration and diffusion, is the true starting-point for any 
really scientific or historical treatment of the processes of religion. 
For example, something is known in the Indian and Semitic religions 
of the recurrence of theistic or monotheistic movements. Thus, in 
the Old Testament, after the Mosaic Age, religious prostitution, 
human sacrifice, etc., not only forced Micah’s great question, What 
does God require of man? but there followed, in due course, the 
sublime monotheism of the Second Isaiah. After all, it seems obvious, 
psychologically, that neither this nor any other monotheism else- 
where is necessarily to be regarded, as Father Schmidt’s theories 
a imply, as a survival of some primitive and prehistoric mono- 

eism. 

Moreover, not only is every monotheism found to be in keeping 
with the cultural and mental level of a people, but it is followed, 
as is constantly seen in history, by some modification, adjust- 
ment or compromise. Now, in the history of religion, totemism, 
ancestor worship, animism, polytheism and the rest, are perfectly 
intelligible results of intelligent curiosity, variety of inherited 
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experience, and so forth. If, then, one considers these phenomena, 
and in particular the character of popular religion in Roman Catholic 
and Mohammedan regions, it is not clear, from Father Schmidt’s 
views, what value we are to attach to departures or deviations from 
the purest and simplest monotheisms. Are they immaterial? His 
prehistoric monotheists are supposed to have been forced into their 
present wretched environments by stronger non-monotheistic tribes 
(p. 187), whose religion, on his theory, was evidently of monotheistic 
origin in the first instance, and we find it difficult to know in what 
way, if at all, Father Schmidt considers that religion and history are 
interconnected. 

The fact is that his theory of primitive monotheism does not help 
the -historical study of religion, as it is generally understood; though 
it is obvious that, without recurring religious experiences of a certain 
quality, it would be impossible to explain either the origin of religion, 
or the great theistic or monotheistic movements known to history, 
or the appearance of strikingly new developments. His valuable 
researches, for which we cannot be sufficiently grateful, in common 
with those of others, do indicate that religious experiences of a 
markedly elevated character are not wanting even among simple, 
rudimentary or primitive peoples. But the historical development of 
religion is an indubitable fact—whether we are to use the term 
** evolution ”’ or not—and while it could be contended that the best 
way of treating the religious process in history has not yet been 
found, the present world-situation would seem to suggest that a not 
very remote future will be able to form a much sounder conception 
than we who do not seem to be too sure of the direction in which 
the process is at present unfolding itself whether with or without our 
aid. In other words, some new stage in the history of religion appears 
to be imminent, though opinions will differ as to its form. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





God in Idea and Experience, or The a priori Elements in the Religious 
Consciousness. By Rees Griffiths, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1931.—Pp. xv. + 300.—10s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is a timely volume by one of our younger thinkers. Ever since 
William James gave us The Varieties of Religious Experience, and 
thereby established the status of religious experience as subject 
matter for science and philosophy, there has been a tendency to make 
the tacit assumption that somehow religious experience validated 
itself. The ‘‘ New Psychology ” soon showed that unexamined 
experience is an insecure basis on which to ground religious belief. 
Nor were those theological writers happier in their choice in allying 
themselves with instinctivist psychology and attempting to find a 
‘“‘ religious instinct ” which the psychologists themselves could not 
discover. A deeper foundation than any psychology can provide is 
needed if the religious object is to be validated ; and, although it is 
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true that the theologian is more concerned with the fact that we know 
God than with the problem as to how we know God, he cannot 
dispense with the services of the philosophy of religion. 

It is to this epistemological problem Dr Griffiths sets his keen 
mind. Validation of religious experience must be found in the nature 
of self-consciousness. Although Troeltsch did not actually formulate 
the “‘ religious a priori’ he believed “‘ that the a priori character of 
religion must be sought at the point where the finite subject knows 
himself united to the infinite as an inner necessity of consciousness 

. and that the religious a priort would probably prove to be not 
unrelated to the other categories acknowledged to condition scientific, 
moral and esthetic experience.” It was these indications which led 
Dr Griffiths to re-examine religious experience from the epistemo- 
logical point of view, and he has reached the position that ‘“‘ the 
finite subject is already aware of the infinite as organically determining 
its own self-estimate as a human being, and that this sense of the 
infinite or God is also the basis and fundamental unity of self- 
consciousness and therefore the fountain head of all the categories of 
thought.” 

Unlike most writers on the philosophy of religion, Dr Griffiths does 
not start with a definition of religion, but in a most illuminating way 
he brings out the characteristics of religious experience by an examina- 
tion of the classical experiences of the Psalmist as he beholds how 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God”; of Moses at the burning 
bush; of Jacob lifted “‘on the elemental emotions of guilt and fear, 
whose awe passes into reverence”’; and of Isaiah beholding the 
Vision in the Temple after the death of King Uzziah. These experi- 
ences, although classical, are also typical in the sense that incipiently, 
at least, they are characteristic of all religious experience. 

The philosophical problem is raised at once : Why is man religious 
at all? Is it because he has been granted a “‘ Revelation ” through 
the Scriptures ? Is it in virtue of the nature of mind as self-conscious 
reality ?. Did man think himself into religion through the awakening 
of idealist elements within his experience ? Is it just a case of creative 
imagination working through fear and producing God in man’s own 
image ? Finally, are man’s experiences of God, not objectifications of 
his creative imagination, but projections arising from thwarted 
impulses and cravings by way of the unconscious ? 

The purpose of the volume is to show that the second answer is 
the only one that can validate religion, although it is not incompatible 
with the idea of revelation. Separate chapters are given, characterised 
by some acute criticism and subtle argument, to show the inadequacy 
of the idealistic and psychological answers. Nor will Dr Griffiths 
have anything to do with the idea that we simply pass from morality 
to religion, and Dr John Baillie’s interpretation of religion as simply 
that which gives “‘ a deeper meaning to duty and a deeper significance 
to value ”’—is rejected. Later in the volume he returns to the relation 
between morality and religion and subjects Héffding’s position of 
religion as “‘ the conservation of values ” to a critical examination. 
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The foundations of his construction are partly laid in reviewing 
the previous literature on the religious a priori. While acknowledging 
his indebtedness to them all he shows their inadequacy from his own 
standpoint. Kant left the Ideas of reason as regulative; our author 
cannot stop short of making the religious a priori constitutive of the 
religious reason. Otto roots the religious and moral in separate a 
priori elements of the self and only by a tour de force is able to unite 
them, while his religious a priori is psychological and not epistemo- 
logical. 

In three chapters dealing with “‘ The Religious Imperative,” 
““The Supreme Principle of Religion,” and ‘‘ The Metaphysics of 
Religion,” he builds and attempts to justify his own “ Gnotic” 
principle. By the religious imperative he means “‘ that man is under 
a necessity to relate his life to a spiritual environment and come to 
terms with it, exactly as he is compelled to relate himself to the 
physical and moral world.” The religious imperative is not less but 
more obligatory than the moral, because the latter is rooted in the 
former. Just as the a priori principles of knowledge and morality 
are factual and neither self-evident nor established by an appeal to 
intuition, so with the religious a priori: ‘It will yield the forms of 
human thought which are constitutive of experience when that 
experience reveals a religious meaning and significance in the world 
of ordinary life—forms of life which make it possible for the mind 
to see the glory of God in the heavens and His work revealed in the 
firmament and every bush afire with His presence.” But the a priori 
idea of God bestows objective validity. ‘God, if a necessity of my 
own awareness of myself, must at least be as real as I am and as real 
as the world I know.” The ideas of God and self imply each other ; 
because the former is constitutive. ‘‘ The objectivity and primitive 
nature of religious valuation are established and their foundations 
made firm in epistemological ground.” 

The “‘ Gnotic ” principle, he believes to be the supreme principle 
of religion : ‘‘ Self-consciousness is only possible in so far as I am able 
to find in the object not only a reality other than myself but a reality 
expressive of Another Mind which knows me through my awareness 
of the object. In knowing Iam known.” The Gnotic element lies in 
being known and knowing that I am known. Dr Griffiths acknow- 
ledges here his debt to Professor Hocking, but he goes beyond him. The 
Other Mind given in self-consciousness is not merely another Knower 
of my world, but knows me and indwells the object and constitutes 
its meaning and reality. The Unity of self-consciousness is thus not 
simply logical; God is the Unity; and, therefore, transcends the 
subject-object relationship, and is recognised in every act of know- 
ledge. ‘‘ Self-consciousness is always and everywhere a religious 
consciousness.” This knowing and being known is the fundamental 
ground of self-consciousness and being so “is organically related to 
all ways of knowing, of acting and of esthetic appreciation.” Hence 
the scientific, moral and esthetic are really differentiations of the 
religious consciousness. 
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Space will not allow us to follow all the metaphysical implications 
of this epistemological position. But Dr Griffiths shirks no difficulty. 
He brings his principle to bear upon the problem of the relationship 
of the Absolute of philosophy to the God of religious experience. 
“In the religious self-consciousness the subject-object relationship is 
transcended from the objective side”; and, because of this, “‘ the 
unity of the world is a Personal Reality and not a characterless 
Absolute.” Religion does not pass over into philosophy: its logic 
“is the only and true dialectic on our way right up to philosophy.” 

The final chapters dealing with ‘“ Awareness and Feeling,” 
‘* Religion as the Basis of Morality,” and “‘ Faith and Morals ” are as 
rich in thought, acute criticism and suggestiveness as the rest of the 
volume. 

Looked at as a whole the volume is a fine piece of constructive 
thought. Some will not agree that so much can be derived from his 
“Gnotic ” principle, but no subsequent writer on the subject can 
afford to neglect this contribution. There is a wide knowledge of the 
subject and without destroying the foundations which others have laid 
he builds on them his own construction. The style is vivid and vital 
and one feels that he is not merely proving a thesis but validating a 
personal experience. 

Joun G. McKENZIE. 
Paton COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





The Psychology of Infancy. By Victoria Hazlitt, M.A., D.Lit., with a 
Preface by Margaret McFarlane, B.A., Ph.D.—Methuen & Co. 
Ltd.—London : Pp. viii. + 149.—5s. net. 


It is impossible for any psychologist to read this book without 
realising anew the loss which psychological research has sustained by 
the tragic death of the author. Dr Victoria Hazlitt brought special 
gifts to her study of child psychology. Her philosophical training had 
heightened her critical ability and had given her a permanent interest 
in speculative questions, and her research work convinced her that the 
solution of many of the theoretical problems of general psychology 
could only be reached after a more careful study of genetic facts. It 
was to this study that she was devoting herself at the time of her 
death. She combined to an unusual degree an interest in problems for 
their own sake and an interest in the application of knowledge to the 
practical affairs of life. These two lines of interest gave a peculiar 
quality to her work as a teacher. The students under her were kept 
in constant touch with the specific problems of applied psychology 
without ever being allowed to ignore the wider issues which these 
problems implied. 

The present volume is the first part of a larger book in which Dr 
Hazlitt intended to trace the development of the child from infancy 
to adolescence. The present section would doubtless have undergone 
some revision in relation to the later sections, and would have gained 
from the larger setting. None the less, Dr McFarlane, who has edited 
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the volume, has been wise in her decision to add nothing to the text. 
In spite of the somewhat abrupt ending to which she calls attention 
in her preface, this section can stand alone as a study of the psychology 
of infancy, and it is a valuable addition to the scanty literature on this 
subject. 

The chapter dealing with the first five months of life shows the 
extraordinary amount that is accomplished in this period wherein the 
child lays the foundations for the mastery of his world. At the end 
of this period the infant can watch what he handles, reach for what 
he sees, look for what he hears, exercise his vocal organs on sounds 
and take pleasure in his efforts (see p. 88). The writer shows that 
with the growth of continuous movements and progress in locomotion, 
dévelopment goes forward on new lines. The infant ceases to be 
dependent on others for every need, he explores his environment and 
his powers develop unevenly, now in one direction, now in another. 
The chapter tracing out speech development is one of the most 
interesting in the book; many of the points noticed are of great 
practical importance. That on the formation of habits will be a 
valuable guide to anyone who is concerned with training an infant in 
personal hygiene. In her account of memory and thinking Dr 
Hazlitt stresses the continuity of development. “* Perception and 
recognition are inextricably interwoven, and once we have evidences 
of the former we should expect evidences of the latter (p. 81). “It 
is futile to ask when memory develops. It is ‘ coming along’ all the 
time ” (p. 89). The infant’s ability to recall may seem weak, for, as 
the writer points out, he lacks as yet the tools which the adult uses, 
images and words. He lacks also the control which would enable him 
to neglect the claims of his environment and concentrate on remember- 
ing. Similarly in his thinking, control is uncertain, yet thinking will 
be exercised wherever there is a problem, and in Dr Hazlitt’s opinion 
there is a problem for the infant so soon as he can adopt the ‘* What 
is it?” attitude. The two final chapters deal with the bases and 
development of character. A good account is given of a young child’s 
instinctive and emotive responses, and of recent studies of his 
behaviour towards other children and towards adults. Under 
development the author discusses the formation of habitudes and the 
influence of ‘‘ consequences.” The book ends with a reference to indi- 
vidual differences and a description of theextrovert and introvert types. 

In the course of her work the author has dealt impartially with 
several important controversies. A useful chapter on the “ nature- 
nurture ”’ controversy precedes the positive records of the first stage 
of development. The opposition between the Gestalt doctrine of 
configurations and the neogenetic doctrine of relations is treated very 
simply and clearly by showing the bearing of each theory on early 
perceptual behaviour. The vexed question of maturation versus 
practice is taken up in relation to the development of walking. Dr 
Hazlitt shows that the real question needing investigation is: ‘* Does 
practice in a function that is already maturing lead to improvement 
over and above that which can be credited to maturation itself ? ” 
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In her chapter on thinking the doctrine of prelogical thought is 
discussed. The author sees no reason for accepting Piaget’s view that 
a child’s thinking is autistic and ego-centric. Her own experiments 
(B.J. of Psy., vol. xx., p. 857) show that the child’s thought does not 
differ in its essential characteristics from that of the adult. It is 
merely limited by lack of experience. 

The volume contains many references to relevant researches. This, 
combined with the admirable bibliography, added by such recognised 
authorities as Dr Isaacs and Mrs Norman, render the book a valuable 
one for students. The writer’s clear and easy style should command 
a wide circle of readers among those of the public who are interested 
in the welfare of children. 


BEATRICE EDGELL. 
LONDON. 





Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England: A Neglected Chapter in 
the History of English Letters and of the English People. By 
G. R. Owst, M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1933.—Pp. xxiv + 616.—30s. net. 


Wuen Dr Owst gave to the world in 1927 his contribution to the 
“Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Literature” entitled 
Preaching in Medieval England, he could claim that this was 
“actually the first book to be written on the subject of English 
Medieval Preaching.” His new volume in which he follows up only 
one of the three subjects to which the sermon literature of this period 
contributes—the light that it throws upon the contemporary English 
literature—is also an adventure into an undiscovered territory. 
“Incredible though it seems, the volume now before the reader 
represents the first attempt made to estimate comprehensively the 
debt of English literature to the message of her medieval Church.” 
Intimation is given that the social and theological bearings of this 
literature will form the topics of further studies. Dr Owst has reaped 
in a fruitful field, and he has made discoveries that challenge generally 
accepted opinions. This lends piquancy to the record of what his 
explorations have revealed. For scholars in France and America, 
and for Ten Brink of Holland, much appreciation is expressed, but 
many English scholars who have a great reputation come in for 
severe castigation. It is true that this is done in kindness. Dr Owst 
writes: ‘* Wherever, in the battle for a new cause, the author has 
ventured to criticise the statements of other writers, living or dead, 
instructed readers will know that here, too, he would be the first to 
acknowledge a general debt of gratitude.”” Those who scrutinise these 
pages, with their multitudinous notes, for expressions of this gratitude 
will be scantily rewarded. On the other hand, there is altogether too 
much polemic against those scholars who have glanced at the subject 
that Dr Owst has made peculiarly his own, ventured their guesses, 
and passed on to what has interested them more. It is not strange 
that their guesses often have been wrong. And it is matter for 
congratulation, not only on the author’s part, but for all lovers of our 
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English literature, that these other discoveries, revolutionary as they 
are, have been made. The attitude of a Daniel come to judgement 
is, however, overdone. It has been a matter of good fortune for him 
that this field has remained so long unexplored. 

The thesis set forth is that the homilies of the medieval preachers 
are the fruitful sources of both a religious Reformation and a literary 
Renaissance. The Lollard was not the only exposer of abuses in 
Church and State ; the preachers, both in Latin and in the vernacular, 
of Tudor times, were outspoken critics of clerics and laity. ‘“* Political 
and social champions of the oppressed, reformers of abuses, distri- 
butors of news and popular knowledge, writers in prose and verse, 
jesters and story-tellers, Wwe may well expect them to know and to 
disclose to us the little secrets of their age. Listen to the preacher as 
he discourses on the exactions of lords and retainers, the vices of the 
clergy, the wiles of merchants and lawyers, the fashions of ladies, the 
sports, labours, sufferings of the common herd! He will tell you all, 
if you are patient.’ There is a wonderful detail in the sermons quoted 
illustrative of the conditions that made the Puritan régime of a later 
day possible. Plentiful evidence is given in support of the indebted- 
ness of William Langland, Chaucer, the authors of the Miracle and 
Morality Plays, and even Shakespeare, to the preacher. The theory 
that “‘ sixteenth-century England, until then so backward, suddenly 
assimilated its inheritance in the Bible and in classical antiquity, and 
burst out into the richest drama in Europe,” although solidly sup- 
ported by writers on that period, is exploded by Dr Owst’s discoveries. 
‘* Not to epic and romance, but to the love-passion and moral fervour 
of the Christian homilist these great native literatures owe their vital 
impulse.”” It will be well to let him state his thesis: ‘‘ More than a 
century before any English Bible or any English edition of the 
classics had issued from a printing press, the work of assimilation 
had been proceeding silently and steadily. . . . Much, indeed, has 
been written about William Shakespeare and his times. But we shall 
never understand him or his audience aright while we continue to 
ignore this literary upbringing of the immediate generations that 
produced them. The coarse and vicious scenes in his plays, for 
example, like many of the Shakespearean stories and moralizings, 
are often obviously reminiscent of similar scenes conjured up in the 
medieval homily-books.”” In the chapter on Sermon and Drama 
these affinities are drawn out in detail. It is shown that the ‘“‘ Summa 
Predicantium ” of John de Bromyard is the source of Pieres the 
Plowman, that a group of English morality-plays go for their plots 
to the pulpit treatment of human life and death, and that, “‘ from 
them, leaping a century and more, we come to Shakespeare, greatest 
of English tragedians, and listen again to the preacher’s familiar 
accents in the immortal speech of Jaques upon ‘ the Seven Ages of 
Man!’ In form and substance alike it is as clearly the fine fruit of 
medieval English preaching as Hamlet’s soliloquies upon the church- 
yard skull, or King Lear’s briefer sermon upon the new-born babe.” 
It is claimed that Bunyan at a later day derived much material from 
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these sermonic sources. Indeed, the study of medieval preaching is 
essential for understanding the growth of literary Realism. 

Nearly half the space of this book is taken up with three chapters 
on The Preaching of Satire and Complaint. The first deals with 
church-people ; the second with those in secular offices—the nobles, 
knights, lawyers, physicians, merchants, and labourers; the third 
with matters of a more domestic character. Those who imagine that 
morals to-day are in a more parlous condition than ever before would 
find enlightment in the copious quotations given here. Master Robert 
Rypon is speaking of those who desecrate holy days and fast days, 
forsaking divine service: ‘“‘ Most of all on feast days, also for the 
nights following, they go off to the taverns, and more often than not 
seek food such as salt beef or a salted herring to excite a thirst for 
drink. At length they get so intoxicated that they fall to ribaldries, 
obscenities and idle talk, and sometimes to brawls, by reason of 
which they fight amongst themselves, sometimes mutilating and 
killing each other. Such ill deeds, in truth, follow from drunkenness 
and gluttony.” In high places sins and crimes are worse. There is 
ample evidence that the preachers had not failed to discern the signs 
of the times, so far as to depict what was deserving the wrath of God 
and the censure of the Church. Although “ the people loved to hear 
their neighbours’ vices lampooned from the pulpit,’ it seems almost 
incredible that while so much evidence of denunciatory preaching can 
be exhibited there is so little that demonstrates the exercise of a 
ministry of grace. The note of joy is invariably absent. Amidst the 
thunders of sin, and judgement, and the wrath to come, little is heard 
of “the gentler themes of love and bliss and an ever-forgiving 
Redeemer.” Further research may reveal preaching of this character. 
But the reiteration of crimes in Church and State, the dominance of 
pride and envy, and the prevalence of more sensual sins make it easy 
to account for the triumph that attended “‘ the subsequent zeal of 
Reformation Puritanism.” . 

For his sources the author has gone to the “‘ Summa Predicantium”’ 
of the English Dominican John Bromyard, which “ presents us with 
the gathered fruits of Mendicant preaching in England throughout 
the fourteenth century and indeed even earlier ’’ ; to the “‘ Festiall ” 
and other writings of John Myre, an Austin canon regular of Lilleshall 
Priory in Shropshire; Bishop Brunton’s, of Rochester, Sermon 
manuscript, and a variety of other documents, most of which remain 
unpublished. There can be no question concerning his scholarship or 
the thoroughness with which he has done his work; the many refer- 
ences to authorities and sources in the footnotes, as well as in the text, 
testify to this. It is all the more regrettable that his references to 
other authors are so severely critical. In all probability they are 
wrong and Dr Owst is right in his main contention. Yet even concern 
for truth should give no room for comparison with Plato’s “* boorish 
debaters ” who “ strive only for victory.” 

It speaks much for the author’s loyalty to his chosen subject that 
he has given so many years to the study of English medieval preachers 
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and of their preaching. The industry that has gone to the production 
of this and of his previous book is amazing. When the value of a book 
depends so largely upon the marshalling of details difficult to come 
at, there is needed also the gift of lucidity in order to make this 
attractive. These gifts do not always go together. Here there is a 
happy combination of sound scholarship and agreeable literary style. 
It has been said: ‘‘ There is perhaps no greater hardship at present 
inflicted on mankind in civilised and free countries than the necessity 
of listening to sermons.’ Here excerpts from the sermons of long 
ago can be read, and those who count reading them a hardship will 
stand convicted of fastidiousness. This is not a book for cursory 
reading ; it is not so popular in style as Dr Owst’s earlier book, but 
it- throws a flood of light on one of the most interesting periods of 
English life in its social, religious, and literary aspects. Those who 
can never explore the sources to which the author has had access owe 
him a debt of gratitude and appreciation. The other volumes that 
are promised will be eagerly anticipated by all who have had the 
good fortune to discover those already available. 
J. C. MANTRIPP. 
St. Ives, Hunts. 





Newman and His Friends. By Henry Tristram, of the Oratory. 
With an Introduction by J. Lewis May.—London: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head Ltd., 1933.—Pp. 267.—6s. net. 


THE time of its appearance will give this attractive volume more 
chance of recognition than if it had coincided with the centenary of 
the Oxford Movement. With the latter it has no real connection, 
except in so far as it adds to our fuller knowledge of its outstanding 
figure. In both design and mode of treatment it is unique. But for 
Mr Lewis May it might never have seen the light in its present form, 
being the outcome of a loving study which suggested at first articles 
for a magazine rather than a more enduring labour of research. And 
yet it is precisely the kind of intimate view of a great man which 
rounds off our picture of his personality. We are introduced to 
Newman’s chosen companions at succeeding stages of his career—the 
men whom he deems worthy of his affection and would fain hold up 
to honour and regard. He does so by means of literary allusion and 
memorial, and it seems more than strange that the biographical value 
of his dedications remained unrecognised until it occurred to Father 
Tristram to make us his debtors by placing Newman as dedicator 
under careful scrutiny : ‘‘ No biographer has as yet undertaken the 
task of depicting him, not as a writer, not as a religious leader, but 
simply as a man who lived with other men, who was loved by them and 
loved them in return. This little book, for which his dedications 
provided the framework, is a slight attempt in that direction” 
(Preface, pp. vii.—viii.) 

In pursuance of the plan thus indicated, we are given the dedica- 
tions which characterise the majority of Newman’s successive works. 
Since these extend over many years—the early Anglican period no 
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less than the Catholic phase—and often synchronise with the great 
crises of his changing life and thought, the result is as interesting as it 
is appealing. But while the dedications themselves command our 
admiration, for their felicity of form as well as for their clear-cut view 
of his friends’ characteristics, we are deeply appreciative of the 
manner in which the author by salient biographical additions com- 
pletes the miniature portraits. Instead of a series of notes we have 
an attractive commentary on the friends Newman possessed, and the 
kind of sensitive and equally affectionate response he made to friendly 
overtures. The mere mention of some names singled out for Newman’s 
grateful recognition in his dedications will make plain the value of 
this fruitful line of inquiry—Pusey, Bowden, Archdeacon Froude, 
Hugh James Rose, Isaac Williams, Copeland, and Hope-Scott, all 
have their place in “ friendship’s offering.” 

As literary dedicator Newman entered into a striking succession, 
but while perpetuating an earlier practice he did so with a difference. 
In the eighteenth century dedications were concerned little with 
friendship but much with patronage. Their language of adulation 
thought as little of truth as of space. Dryden, for example, one of the 
most practised and persistent of the writers of dedications, prefaces 
the volume of his Fables with a long and laudatory address to the 
Duke of Ormond. After endowing his patron with all manly virtues, 
of which intrepid courage is but one, the writer throws a light upon 
his labours as dedicator: ‘‘ I have sometimes been’ forced to amplify 
on others ; but here, where the subject is so fruitful, that the harvest 
overcomes the reaper, I am shortened by my chain, and can only see 
what is forbidden me to reach, since it is not permitted me to com- 
mend you, according to the extent of my wishes, and much less is it 
in my power to make my commendations equal to your merits.” As 
if the language of prose were inadequate to the elevation of fancy 
and graceful compliment required, Dryden follows up his appeal to 
the Duke by a poem to his lady, the Dutchess of Ormond, contriving 
therein to praise both parents and their equally admirable offspring. 
Here, at least, in spite of Dryden’s above-quoted confession, amplifica- 
tion could hardly do more ! 

Dryden’s contemporary, Wycherley, less skilful as a dedicator, 
but more ingenuous as a man, begins his dedication to the Duchess of 
Cleveland with this naive dictum: ‘All authors whatever in their 
dedication are poets.” Since, naturally, he includes himself in this 
generalisation placed at the opening of his dedicatory effort, we wait 
for an understanding of the persons classed as poets, all the more so 
because Wycherley lacks both poetic form and spirit in his comedies. 
But, obviously, he thinks of poetry as feigning, especially in the 
fashioning of dedications, and cynically sums up the matter thus: 
“Poets, let them pass in the world ever so much for modest, honest 
men, but begin praise to others which concludes in themselves ; and 
are like rooks, who lend money but to win it back again, and so leave 
them in debt to ’em for nothing ; they offer laurel and incense to their 
heroes, but wear it themselves, and perfume themselves.” 
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There is little or no sincerity in such relationship of patron and 
writer, and Dr Johnson’s sturdy common-sense protested rightly 
against ‘indecent and promiscuous dedication,” even though, as 
Father Tristram reminds us, he squared it with his conscience to write 
dedications for other literary men. Newman lifts us altogether out 
of the dubious company of earlier dedicators and places our feet on 
the firm ground of veracity and comradeship. Perhaps our author 
unwittingly makes Newman unique in his nineteenth century 
perpetuation of an old practice with a new manner of emphasis and 
outlook. The fact is that there are other masters of the literary craft 
at work about the same time who make friendship rather than 
patronage their enduring homage. What could be more felicitous 
than this tribute? ‘‘ Every book is, in an intimate sense, a circular 
letter to the friends of him who writes it. They alone take his meaning ; 
they find private messages, assurances of love, and expressions of 
gratitude, dropped for them in every corner. The public is but a 
generous patron who defrays the postage. Yet though the letter is 
directed to all, we have an old and kindly custom of addressing it on 
the outside to one. Of what shall a man be proud, if he is not proud 
of his friends ? And so, my dear Sidney Colvin, it is with pride that 
I sign myself affectionately yours, R.L.S.”’ (Prefaced to Travels with 
a Donkey in the Cevennes.) 

Tt is with like felicity of phrase and appositeness of allusion that 
Newman perpetuates his pride of friendship. He does so, as Father 
Tristram illustrates, in two forms—lapidary, that is, those resembling 
in character inscriptions on stone, and epistolary. He makes the 
following differentiation : ‘‘ It is a peculiarity to be noted that all his 
Anglican dedications, without exception, are lapidary ; and that, asa 
Catholic, though he began by adopting the epistolary form, he some- 
times reverted to the lapidary, when the recipient was a friend of his 
early days ” (pp. 41-42). Both are alike in their exquisite taste and 
in their economy of allusion. How could one wish otherwise this 
token of regard for one of his earliest and most intimate friends ? 
“To the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London, and Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, when hearts were failing, bade us stir up the gift that was in us, 
and betake ourselves to our true mother, this volume is inscribed by 
his obliged and faithful friend, the author. Nov. 19th, 1888 ” (p. 77). 

For those who read aright, such a tribute to the friend also relates 
him to a great period, and that with restraint and exquisiteness of 
phraseology. But it does more; it reveals the writer of it as one 
responsive to friendship and tenacious of its best moods and reactions. 
Amid the changes of time, the friendship has endured, and the 
dedication becomes its appropriate memorial. So it is with the 
majority of the dedications. Familiar as we ourselves are with the 
best-known biographies of Newman, we welcome the work of Father 
Tristram as a charming and attractive guide in the endeavour to 
understand more fully a great personality and his associates. 


HERBERT J. ROSSINGTON. 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, BIRMINGHAM. 





